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THE JUBILEE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
LOUVAIN, 

This year, which has witnessed the celebration 
of the tercentenary of the University of Edin- 
burgh, has seen also the jubilee of the University 
of Louvain, often called the “ Oxford of Belgium.” 
A brief account of this may interest many amongst 
the readers of “N. & Q.” It is to the credit of the 
little kingdom of Belgium that she can boast of 
four universities, Ghent, Liége, Brussels, and Lou- 
vain. I have often thought it a misfortune that our 
own universities should so much resemble superior 
public schools, and that express training for the 
various professions should so often have to be 
sought elsewhere than in the national seats of 
learning. In consequence, a great deal of the 
genius and skill of our nation is diverted from 
these centres of intellectual life, by which both the 
Universities and the country lose very much. The 
Belgian universities, like the German, are strictly 
professional. They train all the lawyers, doctors, 
engineers, architects, and learned men in the 
country ; unhappily, not all the clergy. The 
University of Louvain resembles all the others in 
that it is both a teaching and an examining body, 
and that it is divided into the professional schools 
or faculties of law, medicine, philosophy and 


letters, science, and civil engineering. In Louvain 
there is also a school of theology, which, however, 
is limited, and peculiar to itself. The univer- 
sities of Ghent and Liége are State institutions, 4. ¢., 
founded and subsidized by the State; Brussels 
and Louvain are free universities, i.c., founded 
and supported entirely on the voluntary principle, 
as private speculations sanctioned by the Govern- 
ment; but whereas Brussels resembles the State 
universities in being purely secular, Louvain is 
pre-eminently the Université Catholique, and 
entirely under the direction of the Church. Thus 
Brussels and Louvain in relation to each other 
resemble University and King’s College, London, 
except that the London colleges do not grant 
degrees. The universities of Belgium are not 
self-governing corporations like Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, nor are they composed of independent 
colleges ; the few colleges that exist are simply 
lodging-houses for students under the charge of a 
member of the academic body. 

The present University of Louvain is quite 
a modern institution. It has only just com- 
pleted its fiftieth year, and this is  con- 
sequently its first jubilee. It was founded in 
1834 at Malines, by the Belgian episcopate, 
to supply a want not supplied by the other 
universities of Belgium, viz., the union of divine 
and secular learning. The following year it was 
transferred to Louvain at the invitation of the 
municipal authorities, then in possession of the 
buildings of the ancient and first University of 
Louvain, founded in 1426, but suppressed and 
plundered during the French Revolution in 1795. 
The present university is, indeed, the third which 
has had its seat in Louvain. After the fall of 
Napoleon, when Belgium became a part of the 
kingdom of the Netherlands, the ancient univer- 
sity was temporarily and in part revived by the 
foundation of a State university in 1817, entirely 
secular in its character like Ghent and Lidge, 
This was abolished at the Revolution of 1830. In 
1835, as we have seen, the burgomaster and 
Town Council of Louvain invited the bishops to 
transfer their seat of learning from Malines to the 
ancient academic city, offering for this purpose, 
rent-free, such of the old university buildings 
as had not been sold into private hands. Hence 
the modern institution, although no longer in the 
enjoyment of endowments and the ancient cor- 
porate rights, occupies very much of the ground 
held by its ancient predecessor. The success of 
the modern university has been great. It numbers 
more students than all the other universities in 
Belgium put together, and there are seventy pro- 
fessors, The students live for the most part in 
lodgings, but three of the ancient colleges have 
been fitted up as lodging-houses, and there is one 
modern college devoted to the accommodation and 
supervision of students who intend to confine 
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themselves to educational work. This is the 
Collége Justus Lipsius, a sort of Keble or Selwyn, 
a model of its kind for extreme simplicity and 
economy. 

The jubilee of the university was held 
during the eight days from May 11 to May 18. 
All Louvain was en /fite, the civil authorities 
vying with the academical body to give the utmost 
éclat to the proceedings. Solemn religious ser- 
vices in the principal church alternated with con- 
certs, soirdes, torchlight processions, displays of 
feux @artifice, a grand banquet, and, to crown all, 
more Belgico, a superb historical cortge represent- 
ing scenes in the life of the ancient and modern 
universities. The cortige, although designed by 
the best artists, may seem to us somewhat puerile 
for a seat of learning. It was, however, highly 
appreciated by the townspeople, and was no mere 
Lord Mayor’s Show affair, to which Englishmen 
are accustomed, and which they at once tolerate 
and ridicule, The following is the programme :— 


Partie ancienne. 

1. Piquet de gendarmerie. 

2. Hérauts, timbaliers, et trompettes. 

3. Groupe des premiers étudiants de Louvain (1426). 

4. Char, Les fondateurs de l’université de 1425, 

5. Groupe du corps académique en 1450. 

6. Char, Jean de Westphalie, introducteur de l'im- 
primerie en Belgique (1474). 

7. Groupe des nations de l’université au siécle, 

8, Char, Charles V. a l’université (1512). 

9. Le Comte de Buren, fils du Taciturne, éléve A 
Louvain, groupe équestre. 

10, Les archiduca Albert et Isabelle se rendant 4 une 
legon de Juste-Lipse (1599), groupe. 

11, Groupe militaire des étudiants revenant du siége 
de Louvain en 1635. 

12. Char, Réga implorant la clémence du maréchal 
Saxe en faveur de la ville de Louvain, menacé de bom- 
bardement (1746). 

13. Groupe, Les 44 colléges de l'université (repre- 
sented by men carrying escutcheons and banners). 

14. Groupe, Un primus de l’université au XVIII* 
siécle, voiture Louis XV. 

15. Char, Les hommes illustres de l'université, 

Partie moderne. 

16, Corps de musique. 

17, Char de la fondation de l'institut agronomique. 

18. Corps de musique, les chasseurs de Chasteler. 

19. Char de la fondation de |’école de Mines, 

20, Groupe moderne, 

21, L'apothéose de |’ Université Catholique, char, 

J. MaskEtt. 

Emanuel Hospital, 8,W. 


WORKS RELATING TO THE RIVER THAMES, 


The following list of works relating to the river 
may be of service to some readers of “N. & Q.” 
Without pretending to the name bibliography, 
it contains the titles of all publications met with 
by the compiler in a somewhat prolonged search. 
The headings have in each case been copied direct 
from the titles themselves, nor have any entries 


been included but those of works actually ex- 
amined. Additions are solicited, and will be 
thankfully received. Those headings marked 
with an asterisk are not to be found in the British 
Museum, 


*The great frost: cold doings in London, except 
it be at the lotterie with newes out of the country. A 
familiar talk between a country man and a citizan 
touching this terrible frost and the great lotterie and 
the effects of them. London, printed for Henry Gosson, 
1608. Pp. 28, 8vo, 

*The colde yeare 1614. A deepe snow in which men 
and cattell have perished, to the generall losse of farmers, 
grasiers, husbandmen, and all sorts of people in the 
countrie, and no lesse hurtfull to citizens. Written 
dialogue-wise in a plaine familiar talke betweene a 
London shopkeeper and a north countryman. London, 
1615. Pp. 20, 4to. 

Taylor (John), Water Poet.—The colde tearme: or the 
frozen age: or the metamorphosis of the river Thames, 
1621. Single sheet, 1621, 8vo. 

A strange wonder ; or, the Cities amazement, being a 
relation occasioned by a wonderfull and unusuall acci- 
dent, that happened in the river of Thames, Friday, 
Feb. 4, 1641, There flowing two tydes at London 
Bridge within the space of an houre and a halfe, the 
last coming with such violence and hideous noise, that 
it not only affrighted, but even astonished above 500 
watermen that stood beholding it, on both sides of the 
Thames. London, printed for lohn Thomas, 1641, Four 
leaves, 4to, 

Denham (Sir John).—Coopers Hill, Latine Redditum 
ad Nobilissimum Donum Gulielmum Deum Cavendish, 
Oxonii, 1676. Pp. 21, 4to. 

Erra Pater’s prophesy ; or, Frost Faire, 1683, Printed 
for James Norris at the King’s Armes without Temple 
Bar. Single sheet. 

Wonderful news from the river of Thames. Toa 
pleasant new tune. Printed on the frozen Thames y 
the Loyal Young Printer, 1683. Single sheet, wit 
music. 

*Modest observations on the present extraordinary 
frost. By T.T. London, 1684. Pp. 6, 8vo. 

*A survey of the buildings and encroachments on 
both sides from London Bridge eastwards to the lower 
end of Lyme-house, London, 1684. Double sheet, folio. 

A winter wonder; or, the Thames frozen over, with 
remarks on the resort there (in verse). London, printed 
for J. Shad, 1684, Single sheet. 

Great Britains wonder; or, Londons admiration, 
being a true representation of a prodigious frost which 
began about the beginning of December, 1683, and con- 
tinued till the fourth day of February following, &c. 
London, 1684. Single sheet, illustrated. 

Wonders of the deep; or, the most exact description 
é the frozen river Thames, London, 1684. Single 
sheet. 

The Thames uncas’d; or, the watermans song upon 
the thaw. To the tune of Hey, boys, up go we. London, 
printed for the author by J. Norris at the Kings Armes 
without Temple Bar, 1684. Single sheet, folio. ’ 

News from the Thames; or, the frozen Thames in 
tears. London, printed by T. Snowden, 1684, Single 
sheet, 

A true description of Blanket Fair upon the river 
Thames in the time of the great frost in the year of 
our Lord 1683. London, 1684. Single sheet, folio. _ 

An historical account of the late great frost, in which 
are discovered in several comical relations the various 
humours, loves, cheats, and intreagues of the town, a8 
the same were mannaged upon the river Thames during 
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that season. London, printed for D. Brown at the 
Black Swan and Bible without Temple Bar, and J. 
Mag at the Black Lyon in Chancery Lane, 1684. 

p. 159. 

A true account of the dreadful storm that happened 
on Monday, the 18th of this instant January, 1685, be- 
ginning about two in the morning and continuing till 
about four, in which time it did great damage, casting 
away divers boats upon the river Thames and drowning 
many persons, with many other mischiefs and damages, 
the relation of which you will find in the following 
pages. London, printed for R. D., 1686. Single sheet. 

The true case of the Company of Fishermen of the 
river Thames. London, 1690. Single sheet, folio. 

The case of the fishery of the river Thames. [1700.] 
Single sheet, 8vo. 

A plan of the design for bringing water from the 
village of Drayton for the better supplying the cities 
of London and Westminster with water. Map and 
explanation, two sheets (showing river Thames, Staines 
to London), 

Reasons humbly offered for regulating the abuses 
committed in the navigation of the river Thames west- 
ward of the City of London. London, pp. 3, folio [1726]. 

Names of the commissionera and trustees for the 
bridge between Fulham and Putney, and the preamble 
to the book of subscriptions for building the said bridge. 
London, 1728. Single sheet, folio. 

Reasons against building a bridge over the Thames at 
Westminster. Single sheet [ London, 1736). 

Hawksmoor (Nicholas).—A short historical account 
of London Bridge, with a proposition for a new stone 
bridge at Westminster. London, 1736. 4to. pp. 47, plans, 
price 3s. 

A voyage up the Thames. J.ondon, sold by J. Roberts 
in Warwick Lane, 1738. Pp. 100, 8vo, price 5s, Addressed 
from the Christopher at Eaton. 

A voyage up the Thames. London, 1738. 8vo. pp. 100, 
price 1s, 6d, 

*The acts for improving the navigation of the rivers 
Thames and Isis from the jurisdiction of the City of 
London near Staines to the town of Cricklade in the 
county of Wilts, London, 1740. 8vo. pp, 94. 

*Considerations on the present state of the naviga- 
tion of the river Thames from Maidenhead to Isleworth, 
and also on the utility and advantage of a navigable 
canal from Boulter’s Lock to Isleworth. London, 1741. 
pp. 29. 

Griffiths (Roger), Water Bailiff—An essay to prove 
the jurisdiction and conservancy of the river Thames, 
&e.; to which is added a brief description of those fish, 
with their seasons, spawning times, &c., that are 
caught in the Thames, or sold in London, &c. London, 
1746. 8vo. pp. 296. 

ason.—Isis, an elegy written in the year 1748. Lon- 
don, 1749, 4to. pp. 16, price 6d. 

Warton (J.).—The triumph of Isis, a poem occasioned 
by Isis, an elegy. London, W. Owen at Homers Head. 
4to. 1749, pp. 16. Second edition (corrected), 1750. 
Third edition, 1750. 

‘ lye (Charles).—A description of Westminster 
Bridge. “London, 1751, Pp. 97. 

*A description of the river Thames, with the City of 
London's jurisdiction and conservancy proved both in 
point of right and usage. London, T, Longman, 1758. 


VO, 296. 

_*The history of London Bridge from its first founda- 
tion in the year 994 to the destruction of the temporary 
bridge by fire the 11th day of April, 1758. London, 
1758. 8vo. pp. 68, price 1s. 6d. 

Plan for raising three hundred thousand pounds for 
the purpose of compleating the bridge at Blackfriars 


and redeeming the toll theron, embanking the north 
side of the river Thames between Paul's Wharf and 
Milford Lane, redeeming the antient toll upon London 
Bridge, repairing the Royal Exchange, and rebuilding 
the gaol of Newgate. London, printed by H. Kent, 
printer to the Hon, City of London, 1767. 4to. pp. 30. 

A survey of the river Thames from Boulter’s Lock to 
Mortlake in Surrey, with a plan and profile of the same 
by James Brindley, taken by the instructions of the com- 
mittee of the Common Council of the City of London. 
London, 1770. Pp. 3+1, 4to. 

Erskine (Robert), engineer.—A dissertation on rivers 
and tides in the Thames. London, 1770. 8vo. pp. 24. 

Remarks concerning the encroachments on the river 
Thames near Durham Yard. In 2 parts, London, 
printed by 8. Bigg, 1771. 8vo. pp. 42. 

Extracts from the Navigation Rolls of the rivers 
Thames and Isis, with remarks pointing out the proper 
methods of reducing the price of freight. By a commis- 
sioner. London, 1772. 4to. pp. 26, price 1s. 

The antiquities of Richborough and Reculver, abridged 
from the Latin of Mr, Archdeacon Battely. London, 
1774, 8vo. pp. 152. 

Crawford (Charies).—Richmond Hill, a poem, Lon- 
don, printed for T. Becket, 1777. 4to. pp. 11. 

T. P.—Witenham Hill, a descriptive poem. London, 
printed and sold for the author by F. Blyth, 87, Corn- 
hill, 1777. .4to. pp. 26. 

Considerations on the idea of uniting the rivers 
Thames and Severn through Cirencester, with some ob- 
servations on other intended canals, London, 1782. 
4to. pp. 21. 

*A description of the villa of Mr. Horace Walpole at 
Strawberry Hill, Twickenham, Middlesex, Strawberry 
Hill, 1784. 4to. pp. 96. 

Rules, orders, bye-laws, and regulations to be ob- 
served and kept by bargemasters, pound keepers, horse 
towers, cost bearers, bargemen, watermen, and other 
persons concerned in the navigation, working, haling, 
drawing, or towing of any barge. boat, or vessel on the 
rivers Thames and Isis. Great Marlow, printed by John 
Horn, 1783. 8vo. pp. 15. 

* Rules, orders, and ordinances for the governing and 
regulating all persons who shall fish or drudge in the 
river of Thames. London, 1785, 8vo. 

*Ducaul (Dr., F.R. and A.SS ).—The history and anti- 
quities of the Archiepiscopal Palace of Lambeth, London, 
1785. 4to. pp. 132+72. 

A plan for the improvement of the fishery in the 
river Thames. London, 1787. 8vo. pp. 41. 

Reports of the engineers appointed by the Commis- 
sioners of the Navigation of the Rivers Thames and Isis 
to survey the state of the said navigation from Lechlade 
to Day's Lock. Illustrated by a plan. 1791. 8vo. pp. 60. 

A report of the Committee of Commissioners of the 
Navigation of the Thames and Isis appointed to survey 
the rivers from Lechlade to Whitchurch by the general 
meeting held May 31, 1791. Printed at Oxford, 1791, 
8vo. pp. 35. 

Ireland (Samuel).—Picturesque views on the river 
Thames, from its source in Gloucestershire to the Nore, 
with observations on the public buildings and other 
works of art in its vicinity. London, 2 vols, T. & J. 
Egerton, 1792, 4to. (fifty-two tinted views). 

Report from the Committee of the Honourable House 
of Commons appointed to inquire into the progress made 
towards the amendment and improvement of the navi- 
gation of the Thames and Isis in consequence of the 
several Acts passed for that purpose. Ordered to be 
printed 28th June, 1793. Pp. 58. 

Mylne (Robert), F.R.S—Report on a survey of the 
river Thames from Boulter’s Lock to the City Stone 
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near Staines, and on the best method of improving the 

navigation of the said river, and making it into as com- 
leate a state of perfection as it is capable of. London, 
793. 8vo. pp. 53. 

On wet docks, quays, and warehouses for the port of 
London, with hints respecting trade. Parti. London, 
1793. 8vo. pp. 27. 

Plan of the London Dock, with some observations 
respecting the river immediately connected with docks 
in general and the improvement of navigation, London, 
1794. 8vo. pp. 11. 

Vanderstegen (William).—The present state of the 
Thames considered and a comparative view of canal and 
river navigation. London, printed for 8, & J, Robinson, 
1794. 8vo. pp. 76, price 1s. 6d., 

Boydell (John) and Boydell (Josiah).—An_ history of 
the river Thames. London, Bulmer & Co., 1794. 2 vols. 
4to. (seventy-six coloured plates), 

A letter to a friend on commerce and free ports and 
London Docks. London, 1796. 8vo. pp. 24. 

A collection of tracts on wet docks for the port of 
London, with hints on trade and commerce and on free 
ports, London, 1797, 8vo. 
A. S. Kravusse. 


(To be continued.) 


Mrs. Arnra Beuy.—Mr, Gosse, in an inter- 
esting communication to the Atheneum (Sept. 6), 
tells us that he has discovered the register of the 
birth of the once famous Aphra Behn at Wye, a 
small town in Kent, where she was born in 1640, 
being the daughter of a barber, as he gathers from 
® manuscript note found in the poems of Lady 
Winchelsea. That such was her extraction may 
be true ; but how, then, are we to reconcile with it 
the account which we find in the Biographia 
Dramatica, which is copied into all the handbooks 
of English literature in which she finds mention 7— 

“Her father’s name was Johnson, who, through the 
interest of the Lord Willoughby, to whom she was 
related, being appointed lieutentant-general of Surinam, 
and six and thirty islands, undertook a journey to the 
West Indies, taking with him his whole family, among 
whom was our poetess, at that time very young. Mr. 
Johnson died in the voyage; but his family reaching 
Surinam settled there for some years, Here it was that 
she learned the history of, and acquired a personal 
intimacy with, the American Prince Oroonoko and his 
beloved Imoinda, whose adventures she has herself so 
pathetically related in her celebrated novel of that 
name.” —Biographia Dramatica, i. 20, 1782. 

There is evidently a difficulty. It is not 
likely that a barber would have been related to 
Lord Willoughby, or appointed governor of a 
colonial dependency. Prof. Henry Morley (A 
First Sketch of English Literature, p. 683) speaks 
of Aphra’s novel of Oroonoko as “a romance 
founded on fact, told as from the writer’s personal 
experience in Surinam, in clear, good, unaffected 
English.” He praises her for having made a negro 
the hero of her novel, and thereby drawing atten- 
tion to the horrors of slavery. We must remember 
that it was about this time that Rymer, in his 
criticisms of Shakspere, was blaming him for 
making a negro the chief character in one of his 


plays. The same account of her parentage and life 
at Surinam will be found in Campbell’s Specimens, 
Probably both he and Prof. Morley copied from 
the Biographia Dramatica. The matter is, com- 
paratively speaking, trivial, and only of antiquarian 
interest; but one wonders very much how the 
story arose, as in the circumstances of Otway dying 
from eating greedily a piece of bread, which I ven- 
tured some time ago to discuss in your columns, 
It could not be shown to be earlier than the middle 
of last century, and appears to be mythical. Pro- 
bably the story of Aphra Behn first appeared 
in the anonymous life prefixed to the posthumous 
edition of her works. There is a long account of 
her in Cibber’s Lives of the Poets, We mast 
remember that, although now forgotten, she was a 
famous woman in her day, and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. She deserves some credit 
for assisting to found the English school of novelists, 
and the prominence of women in the production of 
immoral literature is unfortunately not a pheno- 
menon peculiar to the days of the second Charles, 
W. R. 
[JAYDEE ey: a hope that Mr, Gosse will com- 
municate to “ N, & Q.” the particulars of his discovery. ] 


Caurcn Ates.—On the beam of a screen in 
the church of Thorpe-le-Soken, near Walton-on- 
the-Naze, Essex, is the following inscription, in 
raised Gothic letters, on a scroll held by two 
angels : “ This cost is the bachelers made by ales 
thesn be ther med.” The date of the screen is 
apparently about 1480, and it seems desirable that 
this reference to church ales should be recorded in 
“N. & Q.” Acpert HarTsHorye. 


ACEMANNESCEASTER.—This old name for Bath 
occurs in the A.-S. Chronicle in the year 973. I 
will give three solutions which have been sug- 
gested, and then suggest a fourth. 1. “ The first 
syllable of this word is the Latin aque, from the 
old name Aque Solis” (Freeman’s Old Eng. Hist., 


p. 175). 2. Eee, ache; mannes, man’s; ceaster 
(Bosworth). This explanation is accepted in Tay- 


lor’s Words and Places, p. 167. 3. The second 
syllable in Ake-man-chester is probably the old 
Keltic man, place (Earle’s Philology, p. 20). 4. I 
suggest A.-S. Alcermon=acreman. Bosworth gives 
four meanings: fieldman, farmer, ploughman, clown, 
The difficulty is how to account for the loss of the 
r; but both the surnames Akerman, Aikman, 
occur, and Lower, in his Patronymica Britannica, 
says that Aikman is probably a modification of 
Akerman. F. W. Weaver. 
Milton Vicarage, Evercreech, Bath. 


Catueprats.—I should like to see a list of the 
traditional popular designations of our cathedral 
and other great churches before they are forgotten. 
York, Ripon, Beverley, and Southwell are all 
“ minsters,” and Lincoln is “the Minster” among 
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us men of Lindsey. Durham is still “ the Abbey” 
with old Durham folk and with the boys at the 
Grammar School, who, by unbroken tradition, 
always speak of “going to Abbey”; so my old 
bedmaker used to say it was such a time by “the 
Abbey clock.” Exeter, I think, is “ St. Peter's,” 
and Manchester “the Old Church.” We might 
soon have a complete list if correspondents would 
send the terms which were current before new- 
fangled ways came in. Since Ripon has become 
a cathedral church, Ripon folk have taken to 
calling it “‘ the Cathedral,” as if the term that was 
good enough for St. Wilfrid was not good enough 
for them. I hope the same fashion will not be 
adopted at St. Albans and Southwell. 
J. ¥. 
Winterton, Brigg. 


Teterneme.—As this word will probably come 
into use in England in place of “a message by 
telephone ” or “a telephonic message,” it may not 
be amiss to record in the columns of “N. & Q.” 
that the word is of American coinage, and is 
already employed in the United States, just as we 
use “ telegram” for a message sent by the electric 
telegraph. F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


SHAKSPEARE AND VAUGHAN THE SILURIST. 
—The following parallel is possibly worth record- 
ing:— 

What's yet in this 

That bears the name of life? yet in this life 

Lie hid more thousand deaths: yet death we fear 

That makes these odds all even.” 

Measure for Measure, 111. i. 

“Death should not be feared, because it is simply, or 
of itself, a great good...... It frees us from the malig- 
nancie and malice of life, from the sad necessities and 
dangerous errours we are subject to in the body.” — 
Vaughan’s Flores Solitudinis. 

C. M. I. 


Heacham Hall, Norfolk. 


Crematis: Arsutus.—It is perhaps note- 
worthy that it is only the uneducated who retain 
what was thirty or forty years ago the general pro- 
nunciation of clematis, accentuating the second 
syllable. Gardeners, even the younger generation 
of them, have not yet yielded,—they still say 
clematis. A little time since I heard a clergyman, 
who is a great rhododendron grower, speak of his 
flowers as rhidodendrons. To be consistent he 
should not be content with clem’atis, but, restoring 
the long e of the Greek and Latin, should pro- 
nounce the word clé’matis. I have heard arbutus 
pronounced, as in Latin, ar’butus, but the word is 
much less used than clematis, and the Englished 
pronunciation is likely to hold its own. Surely 
these attempts at classical “ restoration” are likely 
to have a mischievous effect upon the language. 

* Arbiitus is as good English as drator. 
Heyry 


Addison Lodge, Barnes, 


Courtous Ivscription 1n SyettisHamM 
Norroix.—The following is an exact transcript 
of the very remarkable inscription on the Carey 
monument in Snettisham Church, and is, I venture 
to think, worth recording in “N. & Q.”:— 

“ Here lyeth in hope and expectation of that joufvil 
day of the Lord resvrrection when the Saviot of the 
whole world shall appeare in power and jvdgment to 
awake all those whoe have slept in Him to be p’takers 
of the everlastinge blessednes of His eternall kingedome, 
S* Wymond Carye of Snettisham in the covntye of Nor- 
folke Knight sonn and heire of S* Iohn Carye Knight, 
sometymes of Thermall Priory in the coynty of Essex, 
first of that famyly of the Caryes wh. is discended 
from Edmond Beavford Dvke of Somersett, and so from 
Iohn of Gavnt Dvke of Lancaster, In whose memory & 
as a testimonye of their loves this monvment is erected 
by order of his only brother St Edward Carye of Alden- 
ham in ye coulty of Hertford Knight M* and Treasvrer 
of his Maye* Iewells and plate, and of St Henry Carye 
of Checkers in the covnty of Buckingham Knight, sonn 
and heire of the sayd S* Edward Carye, Ioinct executors 
of the last will & testament of the sayd St Wymond 
Carye who havinge lived 75 years or thereabovtes, Which 
hee spent in the observation of a constant & piovs re- 
verence of God his Maker & Redemer, a hvrtlesse 
neighbovrhar towards all who dwelt abovt him, and 
compassionate charitable & healpefvl carefvlnes of ye 
good of ye poore and needy people neere ynto him, beinge 
fyll of dayes he laye down to sleepe with his fathers in 
peace and hapines and in the compfortable testimony 
of a good conscience and a stedfast fayth in Christ and 
on the 15th Day of Aprill in the yeare of ovr Lord 1612.” 
The inscription is on three slabs, over the marble 
effigy of Sir Wymond Carye. The difficulty in 
line 22 is past my skill, either in exposition or 
emendation. What is the meaning of har, or, if 
it be part of one word, of neighbourhar ? Possibly 
some correspondent will give the explanation. 


Heacham Hall, Norfolk. 


Royat TrapesmMEeN IN 1779.— According to 
the Court and City Register there were many 
tradesmen employed in various departments. 
Goldsmith to the Jewel Office, T. Heming, wet ke 
the optician to the king was Mr. Peter Dollond ; 
the printers were C. Eyre and W. Strahan, Esqs.; 
the mathematical instrument maker, Jeremiah 
Sisson; the king’s watchmaker, dignified as esquire, 
was Thomas Mudge, 1501.; the clockmaker, Benj. 
Vulliamy, 150/.; there were several booksellers; a 
sedan chair maker to their majesties was recorded, 
It will be noticed professional tradesmen were con- 
stituted esquires. Hype 


Potcurrety.—The Rev. Nathaniel Ward, in his 
Simple Cobler, says: “Polypiety is the greatest 
impiety in the world.” His printers misread his 
manuscript, however, and printed the first word 
polchpiety, thus coining a word whose etymology 
may puzzle some one. To a person familiar with 
modern chirography merely, this mistake seems 
singular, but in the handwriting of Mr. Ward’s 
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to one another, and this is particularly the case 
in the writing of Mr. Ward himself. I have before 
called attention to this blunder in the Jistorical 
Magazine for December, 1868, p. 314. 
Joun Warp Deay. 
Boston, Massachusetts, U.S. 


Smdr-cas-prop.— Ihre says of the Swedish 
vorschmack: “Smorgis, frustum panis, butyro 
illitum. Er. Benzelius in Schedis Manuscriptis 
vocem hanc a modo memorato kuosmer per trans- 
positionem, factam credit. Postquam vero com- 
peri, apud Jemtios vicinosque gis pro butyro 
usurpatur, non dubitavi, quin nostrum inde 
originem ducat, ut adeo smédrgds sit quasi smér- 
jegds, butyrum illitam.” Jemtios refers to the 
Jemtii, or Jamtii, who dwell in Jamtland, a 
county of Sweden situate north-west of Stockholm. 
By-the-by, the lower classes in Sweden often use 
goose dripping (smult) for butter. 

R. 8. 

Boulogne-sur-Mer, 


Woop-tovse: Bue.—The Tarkish word for bug, 
Tukhta biti, is literally timber or wood louse. 
Hype CLarke. 


“Goop WINE NEEDS No BusH.”—This bush 
(wreath or garland) was, it appears, in England 
commonly composed of ivy. See Nares, s.v. 
“Bush.” In France, however, it seems to have 
been made not only of ivy (see Bescherelle, s.v. 
** Bouchon”*), but also of laurel (see Littré, same 
word), holly, and broom. These last two are men- 
tioned in George Sand’s novel Le Meunier d Angi- 
bault; for the miller, on refusing payment from 
the heroine for the night’s lodging which he bad 
given her and her servants, says, “ Non, puisque, 
comme je vous le dis, je ne suis pas aubergiste. 
Voyez, nous n’avons ni houx ni genét a notre 
porte.” Nay, it would seem almost that in France 
any green bush, bunch, sprigs, or bought might be 
(or may be, for the practice, apparently, still pre- 


vails there, in the country, in some parts) made 
use of, for both Bescherelle and Littré define | 
bouchon in this sense as a “ bouquet, rameau de 
verdure.” Does the practice still prevail any- 
where in England? I seem to remember having, 
many years ago, seen a bunch of ivy (or was it 
mistletoe ?) hanging up over a small pothouse in 
St. Botolph’s Lane in Cambridge. F. Cuance, 

Sydenham Hill. 

[Much discussion of the well-known proverb quoted 
by Da. Caance will naturally be found in “ N, & Q.”] 


* The French form of the proverb is“ A bon vin il ne 
faut point de bouchon.”’ Among the Romans ivy seems 


chiefly to have been used; at least Larwood and Hotten, 
in their History of Signboards, give as the Latin form of 
the proverb, “ Vino vendibili suspens@ hederd non opus | 
est” (or nibil opus). 

+ Probably evergreens were, for convenience sake, | 
chiefly chosen. 


| 
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Rarry.—During a recent visit to the western 
part of Suffolk (at Bury St. Edmund’s), I was 
asked whether I was acquainted with the pro- 
vincial word rafty, used in that neighbourhood, 
and applied to the weather when it was damp and 
misty. Some ladies resident in Lincolnshire (near 
Stamford) who were present stated that it was 
also in use there. Not knowing the word, I have 
since looked it out in Halliwell, who gives three 
meanings : “1. Rancid, frosty, var. dial.; 2. Wet, 
foggy, cold, Suffolk ; (3) Violent in temper, South.” 
Webster gives the word with a conjecture as to its 
origin, “[Perhaps allied to Ger. reif, rime, hoar- 
frost, O.H. Ger. rifo, hrifo, A.-S., and Icel. hrim, 
Eng. rime.] Damp, musty [Prov. Eng.].” Ogilvie 
makes a different suggestion: “ ern from 
raffy, from raff, lamber, trumpery.] The use of 
the word, however, in Lincolnshire leads me to 
suppose that it may be of Danish origin. Now, 
raa in Danish means raw, damp; as applied to 
the weather, it takes the form raat Vew=raw 
weather. I send you this in the hope that some 
of your readers may be able to give some further 
information about the use of the word and its 
probable origin. W. T. Lyyy, 

Blackheath, 


Tae Worp “Janissary.”—The usual derivation 
of this Turkish word is from yeiigi, new, ’askari, a 
soldier. It comes rather from yeigi and cheri, 
which Kieffer and Bianchi render milice. The 
primary meaning is brave, from Persian chir (id), 

R. 8. 

Scilly. 


“ MenveD or ENDED.”—It is incorrect to attri- 
bute this phrase to Mr. Spurgeon. Like the 
traditional “elderly spinster,” it may be of “un- 
certain age”; but, in any case, it is much older 
than the above-named gentleman. In common 
with many other good things, it comes from the 
North, being frequently heard in the Scottish 
lowlands, and an example of its use there may 
be found in the Heart of Midlothian, chap. iv., 
where Reuben Butler, returning with Mrs. Howden 
and Miss Dalmahoy from the execution of Wilson, 
chides the ladies for speaking too loudly of the 
misgovernment of the English Court, and is re- 
torted upon with the statement that “ there will be 
naething else spoken about frae the weigh house to 
the water-gate till this is either ended or mended.” 
This takes us back to 1818; but, of course, the 
phrase may be much older. 

Daxsiet Hipwet. 

10, Myddleton Square, Clerkenwell. 


axp New Loypoy.”—This publication 
has lately been referred to as an authority for 
antiquarian matters. I have only seen four pages 
of it, which were circulated at the Health Exhi- 
bition, One engraving, representing old houses at 
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the corner of Chancery Lane, purports to be copied 
from an etching by Smith. This was one of a 
series which John Thomas Smith published in 
1815, under the title The Streets of London. Bat 
the artist of Old and New London has tried to 
improve upon the original print by introducing 
new figures, not dressed in the costume of 1815. 
Another woodcut is said to represent the “ Belle 
Savage ” inn in 1828; but the artist has introduced 
a man in the costume of George II.’s time or a 
little later. Some of our artists seem to think that 
no engraving can have a proper “ old-fashioned ” 
look unless the figures appear in cocked hats and 
pigtails. J AYDEE. 


Guost Story.—I see quoted in the Observer of 
Sept. 14, from the Boston Courier, United States, 
a ghost story, described as being new and well 
authenticated. This story, however, is only a new 
version, with very little alteration, of Walter Scott’s 
well-known Tapestried Chamber. E. 

Reform Club. 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Tae Scarasevs.—I am anxious to find refer- 
ences in patristic writings to the Egyptian scarab 
as an emblem of the Saviour. Epiphanius has been 
mentioned as calling Him “ the scarabeus of God,” 
and in Horapollo there is a passage in which the 
scarab is spoken of as emblematic of “an only be- 
gotten.” In Moore’s Epicurean (third edition, 
1827, p. 313), there is a quotation from St. Augus- 
tine: “Bonus ille scarabeeus meus,” &c. I have 
searched the works of Augustine in vain to find 
this passage. Moore does not give any more exact 
reference. Perhaps some of your readers may be 
acquainted with the passage, and can refer me to 
it. In Migne’s edition (vol. v. col. 2039) there is 
a kind of abstract of a sermon, which may or may 
not be by St. Augustine, in which there is this sen- 
tence: “Christus in cruce vermis et scarabeus.” I 
have a scarab on which a crucifixion is depicted, or 
something very like it, but the scarab itself looks 
much older than the Christian era, W. J. L. 


Inscription on A Seau.—I ask for assistance 
in deciphering the following enigmatical inscrip- 
tion on a seal : — 

TEOMA ANN AN 

DEASPOID, GARG 

ANN AN CATH, 

C. M. I. 
Heacham Hall, Norfolk, 


Conrrapve or Srexa.—Can any reader give me 


contrade, corresponding somewhat, I suppose, to 
our wards? Each contrada has, or had, its own 
officers, subject to the authority of the “‘ captain of 
the city,” and each adopts as its emblem or motto 
the name of some animal, ¢.g., lion, eagle, mouse. 
I believe there are seventeen contrada at the pre- 
sent time. I havethe names of sixteen. Perhaps, 
some correspondent can furnish a complete list. 
J. Picroy, Jun. 


“Parce citt.”—I meet in old inventories of 
plate with (1) “ A chalice silver gilt,” (2) “ A silver 
chalice parcel gilt,” and (3) “A silver chalice 
double gilt.” The part usually found gilt is the 
inside of the cup. This may be No.1. Then 
does “parcel gilt” in No. 2 mean partly gilt? 
and if it does, what part is meant? Or does 
“parcel gilt” mean singly, as opposed to the 

P IY) PP’ 

“ double gilt” of No, 3? J. E. J. 

[It is difficult to draw the distinction between the 
different articles J. E.J. mentions, Parcel, in the sense 
of partly or partially, occurs frequently in Shakspearian 
time. Nares gives many instances, and says they might 
be multiplied without end. The word, however, with 
the substitution of an e for the a, occurs much earlier 
in the Troy-Book of Lydgate. Parcel-poet (Ben Jonson), 
parcel-physician (Massinger), parcel-statesman, parcel- 
guest, &e., also occur. The explanation what parcel 
gilt conveyed must be sought by comparing old plate 
with inventories rather than in dictionaries. } 


Quarter Sessions Rotts.—I shall be glad if 
any clerk of the peace will inform me of the date 
of a Sessions Roll antecedent to a.p. 1597. 

Epwarp Hattstoye. 

Walton Hall, Wakefield. 


“Don Quixote” Rayme.—“ Broad Street 
Library | Don Quixote Versified | in the | Spen- 
sertan Stanza. | By the | Author of the Pilgrims 
Progress | Versified and Telemachus Versified. | 
Part i. Books i., ii., iii., and iv. London, Messrs, 
Orr & Co.” Who was the author of this rhymed 
Quixote, and was any further portion published ? 
It evidently appeared in monthly instalments, 
commencing in March, 1847, and ending March, 
1848, F. W. 


Cuurcn Festivats.— Will some reader of 
“N. & Q.” explain the following festivals? (1) 
La féte de la Boutelle ; (2) La féte des cornards ; 
and (3) La féte du Géant aux Ours, held July 3. I 
knew all about them once, but have forgotten to 
what they refer, and also the book in which they 
are explained. I think there is at least one of 
your correspondents who can help me to this 
information. I have searched Du Cange. 

E. Cosnam Brewer. 


Heratpic.—In Burke’s Landed Gentry, 1883 
ed., the crest of the Tayleur family of Rodington, 
Salop, is given as follows: Out of a ducal coronet 


any information as to the very interesting organ- | or an arm in armour, holding in the hand a sword, 
laation of the citizens or tradespeople of Siena into | proper. In the Transactions of the Shropshire 
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Archeological Society the crest is given as, Out of 
a ducal coronet or a dexter arm in armour em- 
bowed, holding in the hand a sword imbued, proper. 
Which is correct ? Senex. 


Watton Cavrcn.—On a pillar in the village 
church the following lines have been discovered. 
They are painted in black letters. I copied them 
carefully :— 

“ Christ was the word and spake it 

He took the bread and brake it 

And what the Worde doth make it 

That I beleive [sic] and take it.” 
At the south-east door I found a stone slab with 
an inscription upon it, under which, in 1681, 
Lilly, the astrologer, was buried. I seem to re- 
member having heard the lines before, in con- 
nexion, I think, with Queen Elizabeth. 

Ricwarp Epecumse, 

33, Tedworth Square, 8.W. 

wy guatrain has frequently been discussed in 
“N. & Q.” in connexion with Queen Elizabeth. See 2°¢ 
8. v. 438; 3°°S. x. 519; xi. 66, 225, 315; xii. 76; 4 8, 
xii. 229, 295; 5t» 8. iii. 382, 433, 472,494; iv. 18; v. 
$13; vii. 111. The authorship remains doubtful. So 
much varied information is supplied at one or other of 
the above references, we cannot attempt to condense it. 
See especially an article, 4*» 8, xii. 229, by the Rev. W. 
and a second, by the same author, 

. vii. 111, 


“ Tae Srrait or is the 
title of the story of Giles and Gillian, in which 
the latter sinks into the sea, “the fingers closed, 
all but the middle and forefinger, which, moving 
backwards and forwards, apart and together, as 
the blades of a pair of scissors close and open, the 
a spirit of contradiction struggling 
beyond the last gasp.” What is the origin of the 
narrative. It occurs in the Amaranth, pp. 216- 
227, by Randolph Roscoe, Lond., s.a. But there 
is no author attached to it. Is it found in any 
presumably earlier work ? Ev. 


“Tar Spaoynx.”—Can any one give me the date 
of the first and last numbers of this political paper, 
which was one of James Silk Buckingham’s numer- 
ous ventures ? G. F. R. B. 


Peter tae Witp Bor.—When the Norwich 
city Bridewell was burnt in 1751, this person was 
confined there, having wandered from a farmhouse 
in Hertfordshire. He is said to have been found 
in a wood in Germany, when about twelve years 
of age, and to have died in 1785, at the supposed 
age of seventy-three. He could only articulate 
the word Peter, and sing a tune, and was in other 
respects little better, except in shape, than the 
orang-outang. These are the particulars usually 


as a royal protégé. Iam confirmed in my impres- 
sion by having found an entry, ‘‘ for the main- 
tenance of Peter the wild boy, 7/. 17s. 6d.” in a 
MS., “Account of her late Majesty’s lodge at 
Richmond for the Quarter ending Xmas 1750,” in 
the possession of the Surrey Archzeological Society, 
Perhaps you or your correspondents can refer me 
to a full account of this extraordinary character, 
There is a public-house adjoining a portion of the 
old Norwich Bridewell called the “ Wild Man,” 
which doubtless takes its name from him. 
T. R. Tatrack. 
Cringleford. 


Raysoms.— When was the custom of ransoming 
prisoners discontinued in Europe? I find the 
following foot-note in G. P. R. James’s Darnley: 

“T have not been able to discover at what precise 
period the custom of exacting a ransom from each 
prisoner taken in battle was dropped in Europe, It 
certainly still existed in the reign of Elizabeth, and 
perhaps stiil later, for Shakespeare (writing in the days 
of James I.) makes repeated mention of it. Some cen- 
turies before the period of this tale [it commences in 
1520], Edward the Black Prince fixed the ransom of Du 
Guesclin at 100 francs, which the constable considered 
degrading, and rated himself at the sum of 70,000 florins 
of gold.” 

ALPHA. 

Personat TRAITS RECORDED IN PepicRers.— 
In the Leicestershire Visitation of 1619 (published 
by the Harleian Society) it is said of Jane, second 
daughter of John Morton, of Quarendon, in that 
county, “bibit sola ’modo aquam.” Her eldest 
brother was then thirty, and she had an elder sister 
married to “ Robert Slimun of Tickell, co. York.” 
Perhaps, some of our temperance friends will find 
out for us the fate of Jane. She must have been 
looked upon as a prodigy, to have her abstinence 
thus put on record in the College of Arms. S 

LK. 


Bata Inscription. — A Saturday reviewer 
some time ago (May 31, 1884, p. 718) referred to 
a “famous Bath inscription” about the inter- 
pretation of which there has been a ludicrous 
difference of opinion among pundits. One takes 
it to mean, “ Q(uintus) has bathed Vilbra for me 
with the water. Along with Cliquati’s he has 
saved her by means of quin...tael. His pay is 
500,000 pounds of copper coin.” A learned German 
prefers, “ May the man who stole my table-cloth 
waste away like water unless he restores it.” Where 
can an account of this inscription and its interpreta- 
tions be found ? A. Suytue Patmer. 

Woodford, Essex. 


Famities or O’Heyxe AND Hrve.—Can any 
correspondent of “N. & Q.,” learned in the later 


given under the heading of “Bridewell” in the | ramifications of the pedigree of O’Heyne, of Ire- 
various accounts of the city; but I am under the | land, tell me if the family of Hine in England at 
impression that I have somewhere seen a more | the latter part of the seventeenth century are 


detailed history of Peter, in which he is spoken of | likely to be decended from the O’Heynes, and at 


I 

: 
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what time they came to England? The possibility 
of these families being originally of the same stock 
was suggested to me lately on reading Donovan's 
Tribes and Customs of Hy-Fiachrach, where the 
name of O’Heyne, gradually converted by English 
spelling, becomes O’Heine, O’Hene, O’Hine, and 
finally Hynes. 

William Hine, born in 1694, had three sons, 
who went to Jamaica at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century; but I do not know where 
William Hine lived in England. The name is found 
in Bristol as belonging to burgesses and aldermen 
of that city. The name of Hynes is also found in 
Jamaica, but whether in mistake for that of Hine 
or not I have no means of proving. Capt. Hynes 
is mentioned in 1760 as being in command of a 
company against the negroes of St. Mary’s parish 
who had rebelled. The widow of John Hynes, 
Esq., “ Jannet,” married, secondly, Capt. Francis 
Sadler-Hals, member for St. James’s, 1745-6 ; her 
daughters by her first husband married G. Elletson, 
Esq., and Thomas Beach, Chief Justice of Jamaica. 
These ladies were coheiresses, and their arms (from 
a monument to Mrs. Beach) are Quarterly, 1 and 4, 
Vert, two lions counter rampant (?) against a tower 
argent ; 2 and 3, Or, a lion rampant regardant 
gules, on a canton sable, a griffin’s head erased 
argent. I cannot connect these ladies with my 
pedigree of Hine, of the parish of St. James’s, but 
should be glad to know if these arms are those of 
O’Heyne, and if any connexion is known between 
the latter family and Jamaica. 

B. F. Scarverr. 


Treatise on Macic.—I have before me two 
books, exactly alike in size, binding, place, and 
date. OneisJ. Le Normant’s “ Histoire Véritable, 
&e., Paris, Nic. Buon, 1623,” described by Brunet 
in the Manuel du Libraire, vol. iii. col. 979, 
as consisting of two volumes of 286 (should be 386) 
and 346 pages, besides the approbation. This 
description tallies with my copy; but at the end 
of the second volume the words “ Fin du Premier 
Tome” are printed. The other book appears to 
bea third volume, although styled “Seconde Partie” 
on the title-page, which runs thus: “ De la Voca- 
tion des Magictens et Magiciennes, par le Ministere 
des Demons...... Seconde Partie. Le tout extraict 
des mesmes memoires. A Paris, Chez Nicolas 

ON......M.DC.XXIII.,” Svo. title, table 1 f., 652 pp. 
I should be glad to learn if I am right in my 
supposition, and whether a title-page should pre- 
cede what Brunet styles the second volume. 

J. P. Epmonp. 


Cortiss.—The father of Anthony Collins was 
Henry Collins, of Heston, a man of considerable 
means—1,800/, a year—and as he lived at Heston 
for many years it is supposed that his son Anthony 
was born there, June 21, 1676; but he was baptized 
at Isleworth Church on June 22. His two sisters 


were baptized at Heston. Can any reader suggest 
an explanation of this ? O, A. Warp. 
Haverstock Hill. 


Tae Vrarne-Lucas Forcertss (see 6 §, x. 
68).—Where can I find an account of these for- 
geries ? Epmunp WATERTON. 


Gioco p’oco: Tastes,— Henry Peacham, in 
his quaint and somewhat interesting little work, 
printed in 1667, entitled The Worth of a Penny; 
or, a Caution to Keep Money, makes mention, 
amongst other recreations for out of doors, of paill 
maill or pell mell; and, amongst those suitable for 
within doors, of tables and gioco d’oco. Can you 
give me any information as to what these latter 
pastimes were ? D. G. C. E. 


Tae Waitecuaret Attarriece.—In the year 
1697 Dr. Welton was instituted Rector of White- 
chapel. He had a feud with Dr. Kennett, the 
Rector of Aldgate, and the famous Whitechapel 
altarpiece, in which Dr. Kennett appears as Judas, 
was painted by his orders. In Nichols’s Literary 
Anecdotes, viii. 369 (ed. 1814), the writer says he 
had “seen a print of this famous picture.” Can 
any of your readers tell me where I could get a 
copy, or where one exists, as I might get a photo- 
graph taken of it ? Artuur J. Rosinson. 

Rectory, Whitechapel, E. 


Saersurn Hospitan: Taomas Lever.—I 
should be thankful for any information upon the 
following: 1. The present constitution of Sherburn 
Hospital, co. Durham. 2. Was Thomas Lever, 
appointed master thereof in 1562, ever Archdeacon 
of Coventry ; and, if so, was it in this capacity 
that he sat in the Convocation of 1562 ? 

J. P. H. 
[See 6th S, ix, 109, 215, 278.] 


Breane.—In an old map (1764) I find 
Boughton-Blean (Kent) marked as Bauton Street, 
or Bocton. About a quarter of a mile to the west 
a church is marked Bocton-under-Bleane, and 
about a mile to the east is indicated a hill, on 
which is drawn a beacon, marked “The Bleane.” 
I conclude, then, that Bleane means beacon, but 
no dictionary to my hand contains the word. 
In the same county there is a parish between 
Canterbury and Herne called Blean. This, pos- 
sibly, owes its name to the same origin. Is there 
any relation between this word and Blaen-Gwrach, 
Blaen-Penal, Blaen-Porth, in Wales, or to Dun- 
blane in Scotland ? JI.3.8 


Enoravines, Views, &c., or Farrs.—I am 
desirous of knowing what prints, engravings, views, 
&c., have been published illustrative of Bartho- 
lomew, Southwark, and other fairs, suburban and 
provincial, from the earliest to the latest period, 
their dates, artists’ and publishers’ names, and any 


other particulars descriptive of them. J. R. D. 
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Rev. Jostan Suvts.—Can any of your corre- 
spondents favour me with biographical details 
of the Rev. Josiah Shute (who died in 1643) 
beyond those contained in Fualler’s Worthies of 
England, or say where the same are to be found ? 
Have any of his works been published ; and, if so, 
where can they be seen? I have a portrait of him 
engraved by Wm. Marshall, evidently taken out 
of some book. What work is it that has con- 
tained this portrait ? T. B. 

Settle. 

{A very brief account of Josias Shute appears in Rose's 
Biographical Dictionary. It can scarcely contain more 
than is given by Fuller.) 


Replies. 


THE DEATH OF SIR CLOUDESLEY SHOVEL, 
(6™ S. x. 88, 150.) 

Your correspondents have already shown at the 
latter reference that the death of this gallant seaman 
took place on Oct. 22, 1707. If further evidence 
were needed as to the error of those who give 
1703 or 1705 as the date of Sir Cloudesley Shovel’s 
death, that evidence would be afforded by Mr. 
Jos. Redington’s Calendar of the Treasury Papers, 
published in the Rolls Series, This calendar con- 
tains many entries of great interest with respect 
to Sir Cloudesley Shovel. In the volume for the 
_ 1702-1707 we have (p. 559) a report of 

r. Gregory King relating to the funeral of the 
admiral. Since the Restoration only three great 
naval commanders had been buried at the ex- 
pense of the English Government. 1. The Duke 
of Albemarle, buried in Westminster Abbey 
from Somerset House, 1670: the expenses of 
the duke’s funeral were estimated at 8,000/. or 
10,0007. 2. The Earl of Sandwich, who perished 
at sea in the second Dutch war, 1672. The earl’s 
body was brought from Greenwich and buried in 
Westminster Abbey, the expenses of the funeral 
being estimated at 2,000. or 2,500/. 3. Sir Edw. 
Spragge, lost in the same second Dutch war, 1672. 
Sir Edward, likewise, was buried in Westminster 
Abbey, and various expenses of his funeral are 
given in the accounts of the Great Wardrobe. 
Sir Cloudesley Shovel was buried on Dec. 22, 
1707, in Westminster Abbey, and in Mr. Red- 
ington’s Calendar of the Treasury Papers for 
1708-1714 (p. 4), we find, under date of 
Jan. 20, 1708, that the Marquis of Kent, Lord 
Chamberlain of the Household, stated to the 
Lord High Treasurer that the expenses of the 
funeral amounted to 6871. 5s. 9d. E. G. A, 


In the Remains of Thomas Hearne (second ed., 
1869) is the following mention of this shipwreck: 
_“ Nov. 3, 1707. On Wednesday last was sen’night at 
eight o'clock in the evening, our vice-admiral, sir 
Cloudesly Shovell, returning with the fleet from the 


Streights, was lost, with all the rest of the crew, about 
500 or 600 men, the Association being beat to pieces on 
the rocks of Scilly. Two other men-of-war, as also a 
fire-ship or two, are missing. This is but a dismall piece 
of news, and the worse by reason we have had so bad 
fortune all this last summer, both by sea and land: and 
about a week before we had news of four men-of-war 
taken and destroyed by the French—so that the whiggs 
will find it a difficult task to silence the mob, and keep 
the country from grumbling at taxes and other new im- 
positions which must be contrived after such frustration, 
Sir John Narborough, son-in law to sir Cloudesly, was 
in the same ship with Sir Cloudesly, as also his brother 
Mr, James Narborough, who made his will before he 
went out of England, and by it left at least 500 libs, 
towards the building of Peckwater in Christ Church. 
Sir Cloudesly’s body has been taken up.”—Vol., i, p. 136, 
137. 


In No. 26 of the Spectator, in a paper subscribed 
“C.,” probably written by Addison, under date 
“ Friday, March 30, 1714,” is the following allu- 
sion to Sir Cloudesley Shovel’s monument in 
Westminster Abbey:— 

“Sir Cloudesley Shovel’s monument has often given 
me very great offence. Instead of the brave rough 
English admiral, which was the distinguishing cha- 
racter of that plain, gallant man, he is represented on 
his tomb by the figure of a beau, dressed in a long peri- 
wig, and reposing himself upon velvet cushions under ® 
canopy of state. The inscription is answerable to the 
monument ; for instead of celebrating the many remark- 
able actions he had performed in the service of his 
country, it acquaints only with the manner of his death, 
in which it was impossible for him to reap any honour.” 

Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


The evidence now seems to be beyond all pos 
sible question that the gallant admiral perished 
in the storm of 1707. In a scarce book which I 
possess, called the City Remembrancer, a fall 
account is given of the Great Fire, and also of the 
various storms up to 1703. The following para- 
graph refers to Sir Cloudesley Shovell :— 

“‘Tt was past human power to compute the damage 
done to the ships that were saved. The great admiral 
Sir Cloudesly Shovel, with the great ships, had made 
sail but the day before out of the Downs, and were 
taken with the storm as they lay at, or near the Gun- 
fleet : where, they being well provided with anchors and 
cables rid it out, though in great extremity expecting 
death every minute, The Association, a second rate, on 
board whereof was Sir Stafford Fairborn, was one of Sir 
Cloudesly’s fleet, and was blown from the mouth of the 
Thames to the coast of Norway: a particular whereof, 
as — in the Annals of the Reign of Queen Anne, is 
as follows.” 


The paragraph, however, is too long for quotation. 

In Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates, art. “ Scilly 
Isles,” we find the following :— 

“A memorable shipwreck of the British squadron, 
under Sir Cloudesley Shovel, occurred here, This brave 
admiral returning from an expedition against Toulon, 
mistook these rocks for land, and struck upon them. 
His ship, the Association, in which were his lady, two 
sons, many persons of rank and eight hundred brave men, 
went instantly to the bottom, The Eagle, Capt. Hancock, 
and the Romney and Firebrand were also lost; the rest 
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his memory.” 
The subject has a special interest for me, as, when 


a lad about seventeen or eighteen, I had my doubts 


as to the genuineness of the “ Answers to Corre- 


of the fleet escaped, Oct. 22, 1707, Sir Cloudesley’s body 
being found, was conveyed to London and buried in 
Westminster Abbey, where a monument was erected to 


the suspicion which invests all that comes from 
this mint, it is to me simply incredible that any 
man, however great his industry, could keep a 
diary on this vast scale—where the transactions of 
a few months fill a thick quarto volume of print. 
Among the few things which I bought at the sale of 
Mr. Collier’s library is a fragment of a “ Diary or 


spondents ” in the periodicals of the day. At that Journal,” from Thursday, Oct. 10, to Oct. 17, which 


time I read the London Journal; so I wrote to 
the editor asking the date of Sir Cloudesley's death. 
The answer duly appeared, and, I think, gave full 
particulars, including also the incident of the 
robbery of the body after death. The volumes are 
still in existence, and I have written to the editor 
of the London Journal asking if he can find the 
answer in question. SrreaTaam. 


As the story of an alleged murder of Sir 
Cloudesley Shovel has been introduced into 
“N. & Q.,” on the authority, it is stated, of his 
grandson, the Earl of Romney, it may be well to 
record that Lysons, in his Mag. Brit., “Cornwall,” 
after placing the date of the fatal storm on Oct. 22, 
1707, like Hasted, in his Kent, mentions that Sir 
Cloudesley’s body was “found by a fisherman, on 
the shore at Porthellic, and by him buried in the 
sands; but was afterwards removed to Westmin- 
ster Abbey.” Here is no suggestion whatever of 
foul play. The attribution of the story of the 
murder to the Earl of Romney does not seem very 
meg made out in the reply by Me. Henry G. 

OPE. 

Lysons calls the rocks on which the shipwreck 
took place the “Gilston rocks.” Hasted only 
speaks of the “rocks of Scilly,” while the monu- 
mental inscription calls them the “ Bishop and 
Clerks.” Nomap, 


On what authority is Sir Cloudesley Shovel’s 
name spelt with one /? His monument in West- 
minster Abbey, the London Gazettes of his time, 
and some of his own letters and despatches spell 
it Shovell. Grorce F. Hoorer. 

Streatham. 


“Aw Otp Man’s Diary,” sy Jonn Payne 
Cottier (6 S. x. 170).—I, too, possess a copy of 
this book, the four parts being bound in one 
volume by Bedford. The statement in “ N. & Q.,” 
5" S. ix. 382, that only fifty copies were printed 
is erroneous. In the sale catalogue of Mr. Collier’s 
library, p. 26, No. 330, it is stated that “only 
twenty-five copies [were] printed for private cir- 
culation”—where “circulation” is an error for 
“presents”: and this is certainly correct. The 
Teason why No. 330 brought so large a sum as 1501. 
is that it contained an enormous number of 
valuable antograph letters. The Diary, apart from 
insertions, may be worth as much as 10/. What 
it is worth as veracious narrative is another question, 
on which I have my own views. Apart from 


in pencil is assigned to the year 1811, apparently 
on the strength of an addition sum, viz., 1789+-23 
=1812, which means, I suppose, that Mr. Collier 
was born in 1789, and was in his twenty-third 
year when he began the diary. I may add, the 
whole is in his handwriting. Two valuable articles 
on the Diary of lot 330 appeared in the Era of 
Aug. 16 and 23. C. M. 
Athenzum Ciub. 


Portrait or py Severn (6% §. x, 
227). — Joseph Severn exhibited this picture at 
the Royal Academy in 1845, with the following 
title, “Shelley composing his Prometheus Un- 
bound, amidst the Ruins of Rome”; this is followed 
by a quotation from the preface to the poem. 
The picture is evidently a fancy or historical pic- 
ture, such as are so often made up from other por- 
traits; but in this instance I daresay Severn had 
some sketch by him that he had made from life. 
Severn first exhibited at the Academy in 1819, 
and sent a portrait of Keats. He possibly painted 
a sketch of Shelley at the same time. 

ALGERNOoN 
6, Pall Mall. 


The picture described by Mr. Baron is not, 
properly speaking, a portrait, but rather a scenic 
piece, in which it pleased the late Joseph Severn 
to represent Shelley composing Prometheus Un- 
bound amid the ruins of the Baths of Caracalla. 
If Severn ever even saw Shelley, he certainly had 
no opportunity to paint his portrait, nor can he 
rightly be described as “the friend of the poet”; 
and the composition in question was not under- 
taken till after Shelley’s death, when Miss 
Curran’s unfinished oil-painting, the only extant 
authentic portrait of Shelley in maturity, was pro- 
bably referred to as an authority for the head. 
Severn painted the subject more than once, to my 
knowledge; and if Mr. Baron’s picture is genuine, 
as I know no ground whatever for doubting, the 
reason for its being signed and dated as late as 
1845 is that it is not the original, but a replica ; 
for the picture was engraved as a frontispiece toa 
pirated edition of Shelley’s poems published as 
long ago as 1839. The question of genuineness 
might perhaps be settled by a simple statement of 
the source from which the picture was obtained. 
No picture of Shelley by Severn can have any 
authority as a portrait; but of Keats he painted 
from the life one finished miniature, and drew 
several sketches, all more or less valuable, The 
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miniature he repeated several times, not from the 
life, and in later years reproduced the same subject 
in oils, painting also, from time to time during his 
long life, other composition portraits of Keats, 
among them an interesting early one now in the 
National Portrait Gallery. When I knew the 
artist as an octogenarian, he was still painting, 
both portraits of Keats and other subjects ; so that 
a list of his pictures would probably be somewhat 
extensive. H. Buxton Formay, 
46, Marlborough Hill, St, John’s Wood. 


Qvoration Wantep (6% x. 228).—The whole 
squib runs thus :— 
“Ou, 6 Hugo, huchera-t-on ton nom? 
Justice enfin que rendu ne t’a-t-on? 
Jusqu’a ce corps qu’ Académique on nomme 
Grimperas-tu, de roc en roc, rare homme ?” 
The squib was written, of course, previous to the 
year 1841, when M. Victor Hugo was elected to a 
seat in the Académie Francaise. 
Gustave Masson. 
[Mr. C. A, WARD gives the lines with some slight altera- 
tions, and ascribes the authorship to Perceval Grand- 
maison; Nosopy, writing from Caen, gives another ver- 
sion, differing in no important particular, and says it was 
attributed, he thinks, to Viennet; and M. B. M. Perit- 
LEAU supplies a fourth version, with juchera for huchera, 
and some other variations. } 


Inpices oF Issues or Excravines (6" §, x. 
229).—It is impossible from the stamp on a proof 
engraving to tell what number the impression is, 
as the letters of the stamp are not confined to one 
subject. From AAA to ZZZ there would be 
17,576 different combinations of letters, and the 
secretary, commencing with the first, would stamp, 
say, 150 of one subject, he would then take up 
another, and continue the sequence from the last 
copy of the first subject. In this way he keeps a 
register of the letters in proper order, and against 
those letters records the subject stamped. As it 
takes several years to exhaust the seventeen thou- 
sand, there is no fear of GVN appearing a second 
time on the same subject. It is easy to distinguish 
the earlier of two proofs by the stamps; but, 
of course, ZPO will be earlier than BXZ, as the 
first parcel may have been stamped just towards 
the close of the alphabet. Atcernon Graves. 


or Torture (6 x, 29, 76, 195).— 
The reference to Archeologia (vol. xxvii. pp. 229- 
250) was given by Mr. E. Peacock at p. 76 of the 
present volume of “N. & Q.” Archeologia gives 
a full account of the horrible torture called the 
“Kiss of the Virgin” (Jungfernkuss), in a letter 
from R. L. Pearsall, of Willsbridge, to the Rev. 
H. T. Ellacombe, F.S.A., who read it to the Society 
on Jan. 12, 1837. Pearsall, a distinguished musi- 
cian, though by some called an “amateur,” was 
something of an antiquary, and a man of refined 
tastes, He devoted 9 good deal of time to the | 


search after this abominable relic of German bar- 
barism, and suggested that it was, perhaps, invented 
in Spain. JULIAN MARSHALL. 

(Mr. Atrrep WALLIs obliges with much of the same 
information. } 


Inscription on A Tompstone (6% S. x. 168) 
is from Wordsworth’s Lines composed a few Miles 
above Tintern Abbey, &c. See “Poems of the 
Imagination,” that beginning ‘‘ Five years have 
passed.” Frevk. Rote. 

[Mr. George F. Hoorrr, Mr. W. F, Honson, W. 
Este, and ALPHA are good enough to supply the same 
information. 


Aw Eastery Kino’s Estimate or A Evropean 
Marker (6 §, x. 129).—The passage for which 
Mr. E. Watrorp inquires is in Herodotus, Clio 
(i. cap. 153), where Cyras says to the Spartan 
herald, kw dvdpas torovrovs, cori 
XGpos péoy Ty arodedeymevos €s TOV 

Ep. MARSHALL. 

P. J. F. and Mr, Greexsrnezt, 

B.A., supply the same reference. ]} 


Brasses at CamBerwett (6" §, 
x. 164).—There is an interesting account of a 
recent discovery of palimpsest brasses at St. Law- 
rence’s Church, Reading, in A History of the 
Municipal Church of St. Lawrence, Reading, 1883, 
by Rey. Charles Kerry. Ep. MarsHatt. 


Lormarr or Lorraine (6™ x. 166).—With 
reference to Mr. I. Apranams’s extract from the 
Revue des Etudes Jwives concerning the geogra- 
phical name written with Hebrew characters »7) 
or 9°15}, which M. Gersom proposes to identify 
with Lhuitre, I may state that the following issue 
of the Revue will contain a note on this subject. 
There it will be found that the word -»my> is 

uoted in medizeval casuistical writings of the 
on together with aré, “towns of Lothair,” and 
with malkhut, “kingdom of Lothair.” In one 
passage a rabbi explains distinctly the word 
Lothair by Lorraine. Lhuitre, if I am not mis- 
taken, was called in the Middle Ages Huistre, 
and in that case the Jews would not have trans- 
literated it by Lothair. The Sepher Lothair is not 
to be found in the preface of Rabbi Tam’s Sepher 
Hayyashar, neither in the edition nor in the MS. 
of the Bodleian Library, so far as my knowledge 
goes. A. NgUBAUER. 

Oxford. 


Peasant Costumes Enctanp (6 §, ix. 508 ; 
x. 56, 196).—To the notices of these\that have 
appeared ought to be added the dress of the fish- 
wives of Newhaven, near Edinburgh, which is still 
kept up rigorously: stiff, short petticoats of bright- 
coloured stripes ; thick, dark-blue stockings, and 
strong, but neatly fitting shoes appearing beneath 


we 
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them ; gay-patterned cotton jackets, with short 
sleeves, and snow-white under-sleeves turned back 
at the elbow; over all, large, roomy, blue serge 
cloaks, with long sleeves, ready for use in winter 
weather, while at other times the broad shoulders 
of the well-made wearers admit of the front folds 
of the cloak being turned back, leaving the arms 
free. Two kreels, the one fitting on to the other, 
are carried on the back by means of a broad band 
across the forehead, a white cap completing the 
costume, which, however, is often dispensed with, 
as many of these hardy women go bareheaded in 
all but the coldest weather. The Newhaven 
fisher-folk are as jealous, too, of their own peculiar 
customs as of their costume. R. H. Busx. 


In Hertfordshire the smockfrock is green; some 
are very elaborate in needlework; buttons covered 
or flat white metal. The “chimney-pot” hat, 
properly called a “round” hat in contradistine- 
tion to the low-crowned three-cornered hat spoken 
of by Mr. Sawyer, made of beaver, was, until 
circa 1857-8, the universal head-dress. I well 
recollect my brother being mobbed at this time, 
owing to wearing a low deer-stalker hat, which the 
crowd called a “basin.” In Wiltshire the smock- 
frocks are white. Harotp Mater. 

Dublin, 


Bisnor Keene (6" §. x. 128).—Edmund Keene 
succeeded Joseph Butler, the author of the Ana- 
logy of Religion, as rector of Stanhope in 1740. 
In 1748 he was elected Master of Peterhouse, 
and in January, 1752, was nominated Bishop of 
Chester. In 1756 he was succeeded by Edmund 
aw in the mastership of Peterhouse. In 1770 
Keene was translated to Ely, and in the following 
year was succeeded in the rectory of Stanhope by 
Thomas Thurlow, afterwards successively Bishop 
of Lincoln and of Durham. He died July 6, 1781. 
See Chalmers, vol. xix. pp. 280-82; Rose, vol. ix. 
p. 84; Mackenzie and Rosse’s View of the County 
of Durham (1834), vol. ii. p. 260 ; and the Cam- 
bridge University Calendar, 1883, p. 413. 

G. F. R. B. 


In the Gentleman’s Magazine for July, 1740, 
Bt, there is a note of the appointment of “ Mr. 

mund Keene, brother to Benj. Keene, Esq., 
Rector of Stanhope, Durham, 700/., void by the 
Resignation of the Bishop of Bristol.” Benjamin 
Keene was of considerable service to Sir Robert 
Walpole as minister to Madrid, and it was said, 
with probable truth, that he gave this living to 
the brother at the special request of B. Keene. 
The king nominated Dr. Keene Bishop of Chester 


Robert gave Keene the living to marry one of his 
natural daughters ; that he took the living and 
dispensed with himself from taking the wife. I 
think this statement may reasonably be taken 
with considerable doubt. Horace Walpole was in 
Italy when the supposed arrangement was made, 
and did not return to England till nearly a year 
afterwards (Sept. 12, 1741). He therefore only 
knew the matter by report; and he says Sir Robert 
died soon after giving Keene the living. This is 
clearly wrong, for Sir Robert lived till March, 
1745,—that is, five years. It is quite possible that 
Sir Robert may have hoped that Dr. Keene would 
marry the young lady, and may have hinted the 
matter to Keene’s brother, but it is most impro- 
bable that there would on either side have been 
any kind of promise or agreement as suggested. 
The second story about Bishop Keene’s marriage, 
as told by Horace Wapole, is a little improbable ; 
that when he heard of his appointment he was 
dining at the Bishop of Lincoln’s (J. Thomas); 
that “he immediately rose from the table, took 
his host into another room, and begged he would 
propose him to a certain great fortune to whom he 
had never spoke.” Keene’s marriage in May, 
1752, to Miss Andrews, of Edmonton, if brought 
about by Bishop Thomas’s aid, could hardly have 
been proposed as Walpole relates it. It is clear 
that the latter hated Dr. Keene, and readily 
believed anything foolish or discreditable which 
was told about him. Epwarp Sotty. 


According to Sir H. Nicolas’s Historic Peerage, 
Dr. Edmund Keene held the see of Chester from 
1752 to 1771, when he was translated to Ely. He 
died in 1781. E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Edmund Keene, Rector of Stanhope, Durham, 
was appointed Bishop of Chester 1752. M. V, 


Forrien Orpers or Kyicutnoop (6% x. 41, 
170).—Has not Mr. Henprixs confused two 
things, knighthood by itself and knighthood of an 
order? Is not that knighthood which is universal 
the former knighthood and not the latter? Asa 
matter of fact, I believe such knighthood now 
exists nowhere but in England; but, of course, 
this does not alter the principle. Possibly, however, 
knights of foreign orders may be knighted as a 
qualification, as the knights of our orders are, 
How this is I know not; but as a separate thing I 
believe knighthood by itself does not exist out of 
England. C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 
Treneglos, Kenwyn, Truro. 


on Jan. 11, 1752 (Gazette), and he was elected on 
March 9, 1752. The Gentleman’s Magazine for 
March, 1752, p. 145, states “he holds in com- | 
Mendam also the R. of Stanhope.” The charge 
made against Dr. Keene by Horace Walpole 
(letter to Sir H. Mann, Dec. 11, 1752) is that Sir | 


I am glad to see that Mr. Henprixs and 
Hisroricus agree with me in the main point 
which I desired to bring out, viz. the inapplica- 
bility from a legal point of view of the Foreign 
Office Regulations to those who are not in the 
immediate service of the Crown, HuisToricus 
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wonders that I did not not see that the case of the 
Baron de Worms, M.P., was not a fitting illus- 
tration of the comparison I made between foreign 
titles and foreign decorations. I admit that he is 
quite right, except that my error was in supposing 
not that a person who was not a British subject by 
birth or naturalization could sit in Parliament, 
but that that gentleman’s foreign title had been 
conferred on him since his naturalization. I sup- 
pose the Chevalier O’Clery, M.P. (whose name 
was omitted on account of the illegibility of my 
writing), was a much better instance of my posi- 
tion. J. Woopwarp. 


For fall details about the sale of titles in Tuscany, 
see Life of Charles Lever, by W. J. FitzPatrick, 
vol, ii, p. 141, FLORENCE. 


Catuis (6" x. 149).—The only solution of 
the local term “ Callis,” as applied in reference to 
the hospitals in Stamford, that I can see is from 
the fact that the oldest institution was founded 
pursuant to the will of Wm. Browne, Merchant 
of the Staple of Calais, who is styled by Leland 
(Itn. vi. f. 29) as “a marchant of a very wonderful 
richeness,” Alderman (or as is now designated 
Mayor) of the borough in the years 1435, 1444, 
1449, 1460, 1466, and 1470, Sheriff of Rutlands 
7 and 15 Edw. IV., 1 Edw. V., and 2 Henry VII. 
Will dated Feb. 17, 1488/9, pr. in P.C.C. May, 
1489. As he did not live to carry out his pious 
intentions, his executors procured the king’s licence 
to found the hospital, which was completed about 
1493. At the time of the great Tudor revolt from 
the Church of Rome it is said this institution had 
& narrow escape from sharing in the fate that befel 
the monastic houses in the town. If my memory 
serves right, Stamford was anciently considered as 


a staple town. Justin Simpson, 
Stamford. 


Cowel (Law Dict.) renders callis “the King’s 
Highway ” (of course from Lat. callis, whence Sp. 
edlle); but the word queried may come from 
kaAtas, a cottage, hut, little house ; from xaAca, 
a wooden house ; from xaAov, wood. 

R. 8. Caarxock. 

Berkhampsted. 

The following is an extract from the historical 
article written by Mr. Robert Bubb, of Minster, 
for The Guide to the Isle of Thanet, published by 
Messrs. Hutchings & Crowsley :— 

“One of the most ancient houses in the parish [St 


Hensuaw (6% §, ix. 349, 368, 376, 436, 511; 
x. 39, 78, 155).—In Burke’s Peerage and Baronet- 
age for 1846, the marriage of William Strickland 
with the daughter and coheiress of Edward Charles 
Henshaw is given. Also in Playfair’s Baronetage 
of England, p. 328. D. G, C. E. can satisfy him- 
self that this lady did exist by going to Somerset 
House and looking at the letters of administra- 
tion granted in the case of Charles Henshaw, of 
Eltham, where the three daughters are mentioned 
(Aug. 18, 1726), ‘‘ Elizabeth Henshaw, Catherine 
Henshaw, and Susannah Henshaw, minors.” Of 
Catherine Strickland’s death and burial in 1741, he 
can satisfy himself at St. Dunstan’s, Canterbury. 

Constance Russe... 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


Arms or Pewproxe Cotiece, Camprince (6% 
S. x. 148).—If Mr. Bett will refer to English 
Heraldry, by C. Boutell, p. 167, he will there see a 
drawing of the seal of Mary, Countess of Pembroke, 
who founded Pembroke College in 1343. This seal 
exhibits the arms required: De Valence, Barry 
of ten argent and azure, an orle of martlets gules, 
dimidiating Chastillon de St. Paul, Gules, three 
pallets vair, on a chief or a label of five pendants 
azure. The shield of Guy II. de Chastillon, 
Count de St. Paul, grandfather of the above lady, 
appears in the Camden Roll (No. 33), but in the 
dimidiation only half of the shield is exhibited, 
which makes the label with two pendants and a 
half, and only one pallet and a half is visible. 

Watrer J. Weston. 


The blazon appended to the Camden Roll (6" 
S. viii. 42) is that of the original paternal coat of 
De Valence, as Mr. Boutell states in his Heraldry 
(1864), and the bars were therefore “sans nombre.” 
The coat “ Barruly, arg. and az.,” of which the 
orle of martlets constituted an abatement, is still 
preserved in Winchester Cathedral, on the 
“curious semi-effigy,” as Mr. Boutell calls it, of 
Bishop Ethelmar de Valence, brother of Earl 
William. The shield of Chatillon, borne, dimi- 
diated with that of Valence, for Mary de Chatillon, 
wife of Earl Aymer and foundress of Pembroke, 
is blazoned by Mr. Boutell as “ Vair, three pallets 
gu., on a chief or a label of three points.” In the 
last edition of Burke’s General Armory, on the 
other hand, the arms of Chatillon are given, 5. ¥. 
“ Chastillon,” as “Gu., three pallets vair, on & 
chief or a label az.,” for the impalement on the 
seal of Mary, Countess of Pembroke. Mr. Seton 


Peter's, Kent) is Callis Grange, probably of the reign of 
Edward IV. Canon Scott Robertson informs us, in the 
Kent Archeologia, that William Caleys appeared as a 
witness toa charter in the thirteenth century, and an 
early schedule of the Gabulum de Mergate contains the 
name of Adam Calisum and partners, 12d. This pro- 
bably was in the reign of Edward I., and in the Subsidy 
Roll of 1 Edward III. (1327), the name of Robert Cale- 
son is entered as liable for 184d. in Thanet.” 


H. H. 


| (Law and Practice of Heraldry in Scotland, 1863) 
| mentions, p. 203, the coat borne by Pembroke 
| College as an instance of dimidiation, but without 
| giving the blazon. In a later chapter, however 
| (p. 452), he blazons it “ Barry of twelve, arg. and 
'az., over all nine martlets in orle gu.” The rea 
antinomy seems to me to be in the blazon of Cha- 
tillon, or St. Pol, rather than in that of De Valence. 
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But “ Barry of four” or “five” does not, as far 

as I can see, adequately represent the original coat 

of De Valence. C. H. E, Carmicuarn, 
New University Club, 8.W. 


Letrer or Napoteon Bonaparte (6" §, x. 
205).—The letter of Napoleon Bonaparte to the 
Regent of Portugal, communicated by Rs. Rp., 
and printed at the above reference, was published 
in the Correspondance de Napoleon Ier, from the 
copy retained in the French archives (see vol. viii. 
p. 565). The letter bears the date of “‘ 27 Ther- 
midor,” an X. (Aug. 15, 1802), not 27 Fructidor, 
as transcribed by Rs, Rs. The copy furnished by 
that correspondent, moreover, contains ten clerical 
or grammatical mistakes, D. F. C. 

Conservative Club. 


STANDARD IN (6% §, x. 149, 198).— 
In the city of Exeter the junction of High Street, 
South Street, Fore Street, and North Street has 
been called, from time immemorial, the Carfoix ; 
thus, Izacke, in Remarkable Antiquities of the City 
coment 731, 8vo. p. 1, describes the locality in 

words :— 


“It [Exeter] hath five Gatesand many Turrets, whose 
compass measureth a Mile and a half, having Suburbs 
extending a far dist in each quarter, well watered 
it is likewise, being full of Springs, and hath certain 
Conduits which are nourished with Waters deducted 
from several Fountains near the said City, and conveyed 
through Pipes of Lead under the Ground into the same, 
having likewise four special Streets which all meet in 
the midst of the City corruptly called Carfoix, but more 
properly Quater voy's, which divideth the City into four 
Quarters.’ 


Here, in the middle of the four ways, stood the 
great conduit built about the middle of the fif- 
teenth century. It was, according to Jenkins 
(History of Exeter, 1806, 8vo. p. 214, note and 
plate), a four-square structure, which was taken 
down in 1770, and “ had often poured wine to the 
rejoicing citizens” as well as water. The four 
faces of this structure were directed to the streets 
which collectively form the Carfoix. At no time 
was this conduit called by any other name than 
“the great conduit at Carfoix”; thus, Izacke (op. 
ct. p. 175, s.a., 1670) :— 

“The King’s short abode in this City, hindred the 
great Conduit at Carfoix from emptying herself of an 
Hogshead of Wine, which the City had provided in 
readiness for that purpose.” 

And John Vowel, alias Hoker (who died 1601), 
in his MS. Hist. of Exon (printed by Brice, Exeter, 
1765, small 4to. p. 7), says :-— 

“The other [conduit], being of great Antiquity, 
standeth in the Middle of the City, at the meeting of 
four principal Streets of the same, and whereof some- 
times it took its Name, being called the Conduit at Quurtre- 
fois or Carfox, but now Tux Great Convvtr (sic).” 

An ancient authority, which even now carries 
weight (“according to Cocker”), Cocker’s Eng- 


the Looking-glass on London Bridge, 1715, 8vo.), 
gives “ Carfax, the Market place in Oxford where 
4 ways meet.” 

Mr, Jutian Marsa tt, if he will make search, 
may, perhaps, find other authorities proving that 
Carrefour, Carfor, Carfax, Carfox, Carfoix do= 
Quartre-Voies, as old Izacke of Exeter remarks 
(whose book was first printed towards the close of 
the seventeenth century), and as the Chamberlain 
of Exeter in Queen Elizabeth’s reign, John Vowel, 
infers. AurreD WALLIs. 
Exeter. 


“As You Lixe Ir” (6% §. x. 25).—Among my 
notes on As You Like It I find the following, 
taken from Brande’s Encyclo. of Science, Litera- 
ture, and Art, article “ Duel ”:— 

“At this period appeared the famous Treatise of 
Honour of Vincentio Saviolo,a fierce and punctilious 
Italian, a fencing-master by profession, bred in the wars 
of Italy, and deeply versed in the science of the public 
duello, then a favorite theme of reminiscence, although 
no longer known in practice, as will be presently shown. 
This little work, published in 1594,—now little known to 
us, save by the famous quarrel in Shakspeare’s As You 
Like It, concerning the cut of the courtier’s beard, which 
seems intended as a parody on some parts of it,—appeara 
to have been adopted by the gallants of the time as a 
standing book of reference in all case of supposed insult,” 

8S. A. 

Seneca Falls, N.Y., U.S.A. 


“ Dict. or Gr. Rom. Brocr. anp 
Myruotocy” (6 §. ix. 486 ; x. 35, 135, 198).— 
Dr. Br. Nicnoison notices my reply on the 
omissions in Smith’s Dictionary, u.s., for which 
my thanks, There is one actual omission as to 
which we shall agree. No article is given on 
Thermusa, or Musa, the slave wife of Phraates, 
King of Parthia. But she is casually noticed 
under the name of her husband (s.v. Arsaces, XV.) 
as “ his Italian wife.” Ep. MarsHALL, 


“Ler NO MAN BE CALLED HAPPY BEFORE HIS 
peatu” (6S. x. 140, 194).—It can scarcely be left 
on record that the origin of the saying is to be taken 
to be the mention of it in the @dipus Rex. It is the 
well-known utterance of Solon to Croesus (Hero- 
dotus, Clio, 32), which Croesus repeated when he 
was on the funeral pyre (87), and thereby obtained 
pardon from Cyrus. Brunck terms it, “ Frequen- 
tissima apud tragicos sententia” (not. ad (id. R. 
in fine). Ep. 


Aupversey Famity (6 S. x. 189).—The Visi- 
tation of Cheshire, 1580, gives under the pedigree 
of Aldersey, of Aldersey and of Spurstow, only 
one Margaret, the daughter of Hugh Aldersey, 
alderman of Chester, and of his wife, Margaret 
Bambell. This daughter Margaret is put down 
as having first married Henry Bonbury, of Stanney, 
and secondly, Sir Rowland Stanley. In the pedi- 


lish Dictionary (London, printed for J, Norris at 


gree of Aldersey, of Middle Aldersey, Margrett is 
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put as the daughter of John Aldersey, of Middle 
Aldersey (living 1566), and of his wife Joan 
Massy. The arms of the latter Alderseys are, 
Quarterly, 1 and 4, gules, on a bend engrailed 
argent, between two cinquefoils or, three leopards’ 
faces vert ; 2 and 3, sable, three standing dishes 
argent (Standish). B. F. Scarvetr. 


* Hvuco De Verne, Eart or Oxrorp, 1498 (6 
S. x. 169).—At this date John de Vere was the 
thirteenth Earl of Oxford, and held the earldom 
for the long period of fifty years, dying in 1513, 
and was buried at Coln Engaine Church, in Essex. 
The arms of De Vere appear to have been “ Quar- 
terly, gules and or, in the dexter first quarter a 
mullet of five points argent ; crest, a boar passant 
azure, bristled and dented. The motto, “ Vero nihil 
verius,” is said to have been given by Queen Eliza- 
beth. The badge, frequently used in addition, 
was a silver mullet of five points, which may be 
seen on the tower of the fine church at Lavenham, 
in Suffolk. Their armorial bearings are scattered 
widely throughout the old churches and halls of 
Eastern England, where the ancient family of 
De Vere had large possessions and exercised 
powerful sway, and it may be added that the 
crest called the “ Blue Boar” often does duty as a 
sign of the village inns. Of John de Vere, the 
thirteenth Earl of Oxford, Macaulay observes, “ He 
had, through many vicissitudes of fortune, been 
the chief of the party of the Red Rose, and had 
led the van on thejdecisive day of Bosworth” 
(History of England, vol. ii. chap. viii. p. 316). 
Sir Walter Scott, in Anne of Geierstein, has, it 
will be remembered, sketched his character with a 
graphic and powerful pen, contrasting it skilfully 
with that of Charlesjthe Bold, Duke of Burgundy. 
Jonn Picxrorp, M.A, 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Sart rm Maartcat Rites (6" §, ix. 461; x. 37, 
57, 92).—The following quotation from Reg. Scot’s 
Discourse upon Divels and Spirits, chap. xviii., may 
interest your correspondents on this matter, as 
also those on the “Sal et Saliva” question (6" S§. 
ix. 428, 514; x. 134):—“ This Bodin also saith that 
the divell loveth no salt in his meate, for that it 
is a signe of eternitie, and used by God’s com- 
mandement in all sacrifices.” It will be observed 
that Bodin makes salt a sign of eternity, not a 
symbol of wisdom as does Bishop Challoner. Did 
the Romanist divines differ on this point, or did 
Bodin—not, I suspect, over learned—take up the 
view that salt was an emblem of eternity from the 
priest’s words (6% §. ix. 514), “Let it be to thee 
a propitiation unto life everlasting ”? 

Though it be possible—as Mr. W. G. Biack 
supposes—that “the unnecessary destruction of 
the life-necessary salt was an equivalent to a 
propitiation of the powers of evil, Christian or 


the case he was quoting, or to one given just 
before. In the former, the words “ Guid preserve 
frae a’ skaith” prove, I think, clearly, that the act 
was a memorial remnant of a sacrifice, heathen or 
Jewish, while in the other it must be taken to 
represent a sacrifice to the deity or deities who 
watch over us and preserve us, and give us our 
food, until it be shown that the devils were sup- 
posed to favour churning, possibly as an impious 
interference with the “sacred cow” of the Indian 
mythology. But this will be difficult, if not im- 
possible, as, on the authority of Scot’s “ Epistle to 
the Reader,” witches were supposed to hinder the 
churning of butter. Br. Nicnotsoy. 


“Tne Tores or An Ipte Heap” §S, x. 187). 
— This is Nicholas Breton’s, annexed to A 
Flourish upon Fancie, R. Jhones, 1582 (see Corser 
Catalogue, pt. i. No. 312, which copy was bought 
by the late Joseph Lilly for 241. 10s.), It is re- 
printed, I think, in Park’s Heliconia. 

Atrrep WALLIs, 


Brrtupiace or Gray (6% §. x. 168). — The 
house in which Thomas Gray was born in 1716 
was No. 41 on the south side of Cornhill, being 
the second house west of St. Michael’s Alley. It 
was burnt down in the great fire of 1748, and was 
rebuilt by Gray. At the time of the fire it was 
occupied by Mr. Yates, a hosier ; and after it was 
rebuilt it was let toa perfumer. Gray, in his will, 
left to his cousin Mary Antrobus “all that my 
freehold estate and house in the parish of St. 
Michael, Cornhill, London, now Jet at the yearly 
rent of sixty-five pounds, and in the occupation of 
Mr. Nortgeth, perfumer” (?“ Jacob Nortzet, per- 
fumer,” in Kent’s Directory). There is a good en- 
graved plan of the houses burnt in 1748 in the 
London Magazine for March, 1748, p. 139, from 
which Mr. Lyww will readily make out the exact 
position of Gray’s house. It is usual, I know not 
why, to leave out the passage in Gray’s letter to 
his friend Thomas Wharton, M.D., of Durham, 
about the fire, dated June 5, 1748, though it is a 
paragraph of considerable interest:— 

“Your friendship has interested itself in my affairs 
so naturally that I cannot help troubling you with little 
detail of them. The house I lost was insured for 5002, 
and, with the deduction of three per cent., they paid me 
4851., with which I bought, when stocks were lower, 5 
The rebuilding will cost 590/., and the other expenses 
that neceszarily attend it will mount that sum to 6500. 
I have an aunt that gives me 100/., and another that I 
hope will lend me what I shall want: but if (contrary 
to my expectation) I should be forced to have recourse 
to your assistance, it cannot be for above 50/.; and that 
about Christmas next, when the thing is to be finished.” 


Dr. Wharton was one of Gray’s true friends, and 
it is probable that when he sent the letter to 
Mason in 1775 for publication he desired that 
these details relating to mere money matters should 


pagan,” I do not think this can at all apply to 


be left out. But after the death of Dr, Wharton, 
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in 1794, there could be no real ground for continu- 
ing to suppress them, Gray’s prudent action in 
investing his 5001. is very interesting; it was 
plain that the money could not be wanted for 
some months, and funds were very low; they were 
sure to rise, and they did so, The prices of Three 
per Cent. Annuities varied in the four months of 
1748:—March, 74 to 80; April, 76 to 85; May, 
85 to 89; June, 88 to 90. Probably he gained 
more than 501, by his prudent investment. 
Epwarp Sotty. 


Hote Sitver: Wake Sitver (6 §, ix. 467). 
—Was not wake silver a fine to meet the expenses 
of the parish wake? This was usually held on 
the day of the saint to whom the church was dedi- 


cated. 8S. A. Wetmore. 
Seneca Falls, N.Y, 


Frenca Protestant Rervcres (6 §. x. 
167).— From the information afforded by Sim’s 
Manual for the Genealogist it does not appear 
that the French Protestants recorded their bap- 
tisms, marriages, or deaths, except in the registers 
of their own churches. Of these registers thirty- 
seven, from all parts of England, are in Somerset 
House (Registrar General’s Office), also most of 
the registers of the French chapels, including those 
of the French Chapel Royal. The registers of the 
French Ambassador’s Chapel date from 1793, and 
seem to be there now, in Little George Street, 
Portman Square. I saw a notice in the December 
Catalogue (1883) of A. Russell Smith, of Soho 
Square, of four volumes of MS. for sale, “ List of 
Marriages at the Foreign Churches in London, from 
1688 to 1740, and some of 1596, taken from the 
original copies in Somerset House.” Sim says, 
“The Privy Seal bills forwarded to the Clerk of 
the Patents relate to grants of land, money, par- 
dons, and offices, and those for the denization of 
foreigners are usually sent to him.” In the Privy 
Signet Department are fourteen patents of deni- 
zation. In the Private Statutes are also to be 
found records of the naturalization of foreigners. 
Some of these, down to the reign of Queen Anne, 
have been printed by the Record Commissioners; 
the indexes to them would be found at the British 
Museum. In the Lambeth Library, MS. 1028, 
“Original Papers relating to the Vaudois and 
French Refugees, 1669-1703.” There are a good 
many foreign names in the registers of All Hallows, 
Barking. B. F. Scarverr. 


Among the “ Registers and Records” in the 
custody of the Registrar General, under the head 
of “ Non-Parochial Registers,” are classed “ The 
Registers of French Protestant and other Foreign 
Churches in England.” Correspondents inquiring 
from time to time about non-parochial registers 
might find it convenient to obtain from the 
Registrar General his list of such registers. There 


and French Refugees” in Lambeth Library, MS. 
1028. The registers commence in 1567 for the 
Walloon and French Churches in England. There 
were at one time so many as sixty-four congrega- 
tions. The French Chapel Royal was dissolved 
in 1830, when the registers of this, as of other 
chapels, were deposited with the Registrar General. 
There is a list of these records in the Appendix to 
the Report of the Commissioners on the State of 
Registers of Births, p. 1. Ep. 


Mr. Tatuack will find information respecting 
the French Protestant refugees in Les Forcats pour 
la Foi, by M. Coquerel ; Mémoires d’un Pro- 
testant Condamné aux Galéres, Paris, 1865, M. 
Levy ; Mémoires de Dumont de Bostaquet, Paris, 
1864, M. Levy; Smedley, History of the Reformed 
Religion in France. I do not know whether it 
was or was not the usual practice of the refugees 
to cause their baptisms, marriages, and deaths to 
be entered in the parish registers, but the marriage 
of my great-grandfather, John Daniel de Gennes 
(afterwards colonel of an English cavalry regiment), 
in 1720, to Frances d’Orval is entered on the 
register of the parish of Sunbury. 

Avex. Nessirr. 


An interesting paper ‘On French Protestant 
Refugees in Sussex,” by Mr. Durrant Cooper, 
appears in the Suss. Arch, Coll., vol. xiii.; and 
scattered notices upon the same subject are to be 
found in vols. i., viii., xiv., xxi. 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A, 


Mr. Tatvack should consult, in addition to 
the works he names, the Bulletin de la Société de 
Histoire du Protestantisme Franeais, 31 vols. 8vo. 
(passim); MM. Haag, La France Protestante (a new 
edition of this work is in course of publication), 

Gustave Masson. 
Harrow. 


I possess a copy of the work which is specially 
inquired for by your correspondent at the above 
reference, and shall be happy to answer any ques- 
tion respecting it if he will communicate with me. 

J. Carrick Moors, 
Stranraer, N.B. 


There is also a History of the Huguenots by 
Browning. Exiza VAUGHAN. 
London Literary Society. 


Last Dyine Speecnes §, x. 69, 153).— 
A “criminal collection” was sold by Messrs, 
Southgate & Barrett in October, 1861. “ Fourteen 
dying speeches of criminal celebrities, published 
at a penny each,” were then sold, and realized 
21. 18s, (Fennell’s Antiquarian Chron. and Lit. 
Adv., p. 70). Perhaps from this Nemo may be 
able to trace their present whereabouts. In the 
Bibliographer for August last appeared a “ Tenta- 


are also “ Original Papers relating to the Vaudois 


tive Catalogue of our Prison Literature Chronolo- 
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gically Arranged,” to which Nemo may like to 
refer. ALPHA. 


Exsian Famity v. 107, 178).—I must 
ask space for a material correction of an addition 
which I made to my original communication, and 
of which I thought I had taken every pains to 
ensure the correct rendering in print. The name 
borne by the devisee of lands, 18 Ric. II., men- 
tioned in Hasted’s Kent, was Richard de Ensinge, 
not “ Ensigne,” as erroneously printed ante, p. 178. 

Noman. 


Suaxsrearr’s Prays, &c. (6% x. 68, 152). 
—For a list of “ Authors and Dates of Dramas 
and Operas” let me refer Mr. Vyvyan to Dr. 
Brewer's Reader's Handbook, Appendix iii. 

ALPHA. 


“No ao” (6S. x. 125, 179).—The story used 
to be that a lady wrote to a bookseller for “ Tract 
No 90,” and that he wrote back that he could 
not find any tract entitled ‘* No go.” Este. 


“Ur rosa FLOos FLoRUM” (6"§, x. 168).—I 
think that U. R. F. must mix up two different 
lines which have no connexion with one another. 
The words “ flos florum ” occur as follows:— 

“ Ut rosa flos florum sic est domus ista domorum.” 
But the lines which refer to King Arthur have 
*flos regum.” In Giraldus Cambrensis (De In- 
struct. Princ., App., p. 192, Lond., 1846) there is 
an account of the exhumation of the bones of 
King Arthur at Glastonbury, covering which was 
a stone with the inscription : “ Hic jacet sepultus 
inclytus rex Arthurus cum Wennevereia uxore sua 
secunda in Insula Avalonia.” Camden explains 
the new inscription in which “ flos regum ” occurs 
by stating that the monks translated his bones 
into the church and “honoured them with a 
tomb, but dishonoured them with these hornpipe 
verses 

* Hic jacet Arturus, flos regum, gloria regni, 

Quem morum probitas commendat laude perenni.’” 
Remains concerning Britain, p. 391, Lond., 1870. 
In his Britannia Camden further shows that 
“flos regum” became a recognized title of King 
Arthur, by citing from the Antiocheis of a west 
country man, Josephus Iscanus, the lines which 
begin :— 
** Hic celeri fato foolici claruit ortu 
Flos regum Arthurus.” 
Somersetshire, vol. i. col. 81, Lond., 1722, 
Ep. 


I note, as a coincidence, that in the course of 
the week in which this query appeared in 
“N. & Q.” I remarked in a churchyard, either at 
Dumfries or Ripon, a Latin epitaph, beginning 
with these same words, on a young girl, to the 
effect that as the rose is among flowers so was she 


The line 

“ Ut rosa flos florum sic est domus ista domorum ” 

appears at the entrance of the Chapter House of 

York Minster. I have never seen it applied to 

King Arthur. But Henry de Swansey, Abbot of 

Glastonbury (4.p. 1189-1218), wrote the following 

epitaph for King Arthur:— 

“ Hic jacet Arthurus, Flos regum, Gloria regni, 
Quem morum probitas commendat laude perenni.” 

See William of Malmesbury. 

Epuunp Waterroy, 


At the entrance to the Chapter House, York 
Minster—where I am told it has been for many 
hundred years—is inscribed the following Latin 
couplet ;— 
“Ut rosa flos florum 
Sic est Domus ista Domorum.” 
Cexver et AupAx. 


SmaKksPEARIANA: Tue Loaca (6 S. x. 147). 
—Mr. H. N. Ellacombe, in his Shakespeare as 
an Angler, reprinted, with additions, from the 
Antiquary (vol. iv.) says of the phrase “stung 
like a tench,” 

“ that it probably refers to the then popular notion that 
tench, in sucking from each other the slimy substance 
secreted on their scales, were biting and nibbling at each 
other. It was this slimy substance that gave the fish its 
high medical character. ‘ The tench, of all the families 
of fish, is both physick and physician; of a balsamic, 
nutritious, and medicinal nature’ (Franck, Northern 
Memoirs, 1658).” 

With reference to the second phrase, “ Breeds 
fleas like a loach,” the same author has this note: 

“It probably refers simply to the fact that this ‘ most 

dainty fish,’ as Walton calls the loach, though so small, 
‘ is usually full of eggs or spawn.’ ‘The fecundity of 
the cobites is immense; they begin to propagate very 
young, and seem to be always either spawning or in 
roe’ (Badham, Prose Halieutics, 278).” 
Looking at Useful Knowledge, by the Rev. Wm. 
Bingley, A.M., F.L.S. (1816, vol. iii. p. 267), the 
other day, I alighted on the following passage 
about the tench :— 

“There are not many fresh water fish that are more 

excellent than these | tench], yet the ancient Romans 80 
much despised them that they were eaten Oy none but 
the lowest classes of the people. In the kingdom of 
Congo, on the contrary, they were formerly so much 
esteemed that they were always allowed only to be eaten 
at court ; and any person was liable to the punishment 
of death who caught a tench and did not carry it to the 
royal cook,” 
It would seem, therefore, to have been considered 
a “royal” dish. I ask, with diffidence, can the 
allusion to a “king” in the text have anything 
to do with the above passage? Charles and Mary 
Cowden Clarke, in their glossary prefixed to 
Shakespeare’s Works (1874), s.v. “Loach,” state 
that this fish is “ believed by common people to 
be infested with fleas.” ALPHA. 


among maidens, R. H. Busx, 


It is queried “ Why was a flea-bitten man said 
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to be stung like a tench”? On this it is observed | 


that “ Malone makes a very bad shot [in saying] | 
‘Why like a tench? I know not, unless the 
similitude consists in the spots of the tench, 
and those made by the bite of the vermin.’ 
Every fisherman knows that the tench is not 
spotted at all.” This is true; but may not 
Malone allude to the scars or spots caused by 
tench nibbling their companions, which would re- 
semble flea bites? Oouch mentions that tench are 
fond of associating together and nibbling each 
other. Is not Shakespeare’s simile derived from 
this peculiarity in the tench ? 
F. H. Aryotp, LL.B. 
Hermitage, Emworth, 


Avrnors oF Quctations Waytep (6" §. ix. 
“ Time, that aged nurse, 
Rocked me to patience,” 
is copied in an old note-book of mine and credited to 
Keats, but I am unable to give E. A. B. the exact 
reference. 8S. A. Wetmore. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Ruphorion: being Studies of the Antique and the 
ediaval in the Renaissance, By Vernon Lee. 2 vols. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 
Wirnts the narrow limits at our disposal it is impossible 
to do the scantiest justice to a book such as this, 
which is one to be read and pondered over, re-read, 
and, perhaps, annotated. Overflowing with prose-poetry 
as it does, it is unfair to judge of it at all unless we are 
able to keep our gaze fixed steadfastly on the inner 
life of history as well as on those outward relics of art 
and beauty, sacredness and shame, which antiquaries 
gather in museums and tourists wander over distant 
lands to see. Seeing and reading do so little good to 
most of us, that one feels inclined, when one can be served 
by interpreters such as Miss Lee, to cast away all original 
research and be content to view the old world as she has 
viewed it. We may not do this. All of us who would 
understand the present world aright, who would com- 
rehend many of its innermost longings, and learn to 
Enow that the importance of things is not to be measured 
solely by the room they take up in the columns of news- 
rs, or the talk which in Parliament passes current 
lor reasoning, must have something more than the 
vague notion of the past which school-books teach. 
The history of the Renaissance had been long neglected 
by us islanders, We are a poetic people; but the “set” 
our lives in politics and religion, and more than all 
in morals, had been so widely divergent from the 
Italian, that it was not until the French Revolution 
broken down the old barriers which limited thought 
that Englishmen could contemplate the Renaissance 
with patience, Before, it had been horrible or fan- 
tastic; a thing to be shrunk from as one would shrink 
from the details of some dire tragedy of Eastern crime, 
or to be avoided like the forced merriment of the third- 
rate drama. A change has come, and we are threatened 
with a deluge of books by very small people upon 
one of the strangest and most prophetic phenomena 
the word has seen. Not the least of the debts we owe 
to Vernon Lee—and we can estimate its relative value 
than some of the others—is that she has stepped 


forward at the right time and spoken with autho- 
rity. She will be heard, and, whether right or wrong, 
will mould opinion, and we shall be delivered from the 
influence of a host of crude talkers, who, having read a 
few books and perhaps stayed a week or two in Italy 
(though this latter is far from a necessary qualifica- 
tion), think themselves fully equal to writing dis- 
courses on subjects from which the best informed 
modestly turn away. That Vernon Lee is well armed 
for the battle, no one who has gone over the ground she 
has traversed will call in question. We do not profess 
to have anything like her knowledge; but on all 
those points whereon we can test her we have found her 
free from errors of fact,—whether we accept her opinions 
is another question. It is one not to be answered 
satisfactorily without writing a treatise almost as long 
as Euphorion itself. The mere facts of the movement 
or time (for the word is used vaguely in both senses) are 
sufficiently well known. Was ita thing of good or evil 
import; the breaking down of Christianity and the 
moral order, or the rebirth of much that was good and 
noble which Eastern asceticism and Western savagery 
had destroyed? Either of these views thus nakedly 
stated is stupidly superficial. For each-much may be 
said if the case were given at large: a union of them 
is a near approach to truth. That the Renaissance was 
a mere imitation, a stupid attempt of half-informed 
men and women to live, think, and act like Greeks and 
Romans, we know to be false. It was a true and genuine 
movement from within, as real as the German Reforma- 
tion or our own great rebellion. The gross wickedness of 
the time has been fantastically exaggerated. Crimes 
must be counted as well as weighed, and it is im: 
portant to know the mental standpoint of the actors 
as well as the statements which they had learned in 
their catechisms, To us, whose vices are mostly of 
another order, much of the inhuman wickedness, ‘‘ the 
foul courtesy,” of the Renaissance is appalling; but 
we should remember that these men and women, who 
amused themselves after the example set in the Rome 
of the Caesars, had another side to their character, 
and that we northern folk owe to them the pre- 
servation of the idea of beauty among us. Gothic art 
was dying. It would have been dead ere the middle of 
the sixteenth century had the thunders of the Reforma- 
tion never shaken the world. To the Italian Renais- 
sance we owe it that something else took its place ; that 
the lower utilities did not get the mastery and that 
our ideal of womanhood—low eneugh at present — 
is something higher than that of a domestic drudge. 
To pick out for praise special parts of a book when 
everything is dependent on the unity pervading the 
whole, is unjust to the author and misleading to our 
readers, We may, however, be permitted to say that the 
paper on “ Medizeval Love "’ is to us the most instructive 
in the volumes, 


Our Parish Books and what they tell ut: Holy Cross, 
Westgate, Canterbury. By J. Meadows Cowper, Vol. I. 
(Canterbury, Cross & Jackman.) 

Mr. Cowper has done a very good work in preserving 

these decaying papers from oblivion. He seems to think 

that an apology is needed for his useful labours, appre- 
hending that some persons may say that he has * put 
into these pages many things which might as well have 
remained where they were.” We are not in the least con- 
cerned as to what the stupid and the ignorant may say, 
for we are well assured that all persons who have reached 

that stage of culture in which history becomes an im- 

portant study will be very thankful for what he has 

given us. We are not aware that so long a series of 
accounts of the overseers of the poor has yet been pub- 
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lished for any parish in England. They are rarer, we 
believe, than the accounts of churchwardens, and, as a 
matter of course, do not contain so many picturesque 
details, They are, however, quite as important, showing, 
as they do, another side of town or village life. What 
was the condition of the poor in all those long ages 
which went before what used to be called “the new 
poor-law” is a question much more easily asked than 
answered. We believe it varied much; that in some parts 
of England the poor were treated with revolting cruelty, 
while in others an amount of kind feeling was shown 
which contrasts favourably with the present. The over- 
seers of Holy Cross, Canterbury, seem, from the memo- 
randa before us, to have been kind-hearted men, and to 
have provided for those under their charge in a most 
thoughtful manner. Bad as the old poor-law was in 
many of its aspects, it gave a far greater freedom to 
those who had to work its provisions than the present 
centralized system allows. The Holy Cross overseers 
seem to have tuken advantage of this, and to have 
made liberal allowances where they felt that there was 
need, It is not, however, merely as materials for a 
history of the poor that we commend this little book to 
the notice of our readers. On many other matters it 
contains facts worth noting. The changes which sur- 
names underwent, as shown in these old accounts, is very 
curious, In the rate-book for 1664 many foreign names 
appear. These were, no doubt, borne by Protestant 
refugees or their children, As time went on they 
became corrupted into forms more easy for English lips 
to pronounce. In 1668 there is an entry of ninepence 
“spent about the receiving the Forty Shillings for the 
poore men.” This, Mr, Cowper says, requires explana- 
tion. We would suggest that some one had left forty 
shillings to the poor of the parish, and that the sum 
charged was money expended in getting it from the exe- 
cutors. The parish registers, of which we have an inter- 
esting account, contain, under the year 1600, the baptism 
of “Margery Okey of Whytchappel ye daughter of 
Henry.” This is an interesting entry. Margery was 
probably some relative of Lieut.-Col. Okey, the regicide, 
whose services to the Parliamentary cause at Naseby and 
elsewhere indicate that he was no common man. His 
pedigree has, however, never been published, and seems 
to be unknown. 


Stexnorn Davip Sitvacni's Rome, tls Princes, Priests, 
and People, which has drawn considerable attention in 
Italy, has been translated by Mrs. Frances McLaughlin, 
and will be published in three volumes during the pre- 
sent season by Mr. Elliot Stock. Mr. Stock also announces 
the third volume of the Gentleman's Magazine Library, 
containing the section on popular superstitions and tra- 
ditions, as being nearly ready for publication. 

Mr, Pranson, of 46, Pall Mall, who has already re- 
produced in admirable style Blake's Vision of the 
Daughters of Albion and Book of Thel, has now in pre- 
paration a reproduction of The Songs of Innocence, 1789; 
The Songs of Experience, 1794; HLurope, a Prophecy ; 
and Milton. The last-named is said to be the most 
difficult of Blake’s works. These desirable volumes are 
all to be coloured by hand, the method employed being 
that adopted by Blake. Fifty numbered copies of each 
work are issued, and the materials are then destroyed. 


Mr. Atpert R. Frey announces the forthcoming 
appearance of Masques, a Dictionary of Literary Dis- 
guises, With a view to make it as nearly complete as 
possible, he asks writers who have adopted pseudonyms 
to furnish him with their real and assumed names. As 
the aim of the work is to exhibit all noms de guerre, no 
mame can be so obscure as to be unwelcome. Con- 
tributors to “N. & Q.” might furnish a bountiful crop. 


Communications to be addressed to Mr. Albert R. Frey, 
The Astor Library, New York. 


Tue October number of the Antiquarian Magazine 
contains a hitherto unpublished jeu d'esprit, written by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds to illustrate a remark which he had 
made, “That Dr. Johnson considered Garrick as his 
property, and would never suffer any one to praise or 
abuse him but himself.” Mr. J. i. Round in this 
number resumes his dissertation on the much-vexed 
question of “ Port and Port-Reeve.” 


Rotices ta Correspondents. 
We must call special attention to the following notices: 
On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as & guarantee of good faith. 
WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

W. R. Garrerr.—l. (“Cock and Bull Story”) Very 
many fanciful expianations of this phrase have been 
offered, See “N. & Q.,” 1* S. iv. 312; v. 414, 447; vi. 
146; ix. 209; S. iv. 79; S, iii. 169. None of these 
is satisfactory. It appears to be proved, 6t 8, viii. 215, 
that the phrase is but an equivalent for a fable in which 
animals, such as cocks and bulls, are made to speak. 
Prior, in his Riddle on Beauty, speaks 

* Of cocks and bulls and flutes and fiddles, 
Of idle tales and foolish riddles.” 
And Cowper says a child 
*“ Who knows no better 

Than to interpret by the letter 

A story of a cock and bull, 

Must have a most uncommon skull.” 
2. (“ Pouring oil on troubled waters”) There is no 
definite answer to this question, which presents itself 
every few weeks, 


J.C. F.--1. (“ Editions of Herodotus”) The first edition 
of Herodotus was printed in Venice, 1502, by Aldus. 
The edition of 1679 which you mention is the fifth of 
note, and isa good and not a common book. 2. (Bentley's 
Miscellany) The volumes of this you mention, con- 
sisting as they do of odd volumes, can have little value. 
The fourteen volumes illustrated by Cruikshank are 
valued at 10/. by a correspondent whose list of Cruik- 
shank productions we hope shortly to publish. 

M. E. M. (“Lit de Justice”).—The term has two 
meanings. It was first applied to the throne which the 
king occupied when presiding over the parlement. It 
passed thence to designate generally a solemn séance, 
over which the king presided. The first recorded lit de 
justice was held in 1318, under Philippe-le-Long; the 
last was held May 8, 1788, by Louis XVI. The answer 
to your second query involves further research, and must 
be delayed. 


C. A. Warp.—Butler’s Zife will appear. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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“THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘NOTES AND QUERIEs.’” 


Edinburgh Review, October, 1880, 


Now ready, price 10s, 6d, each, cloth boards, with very Copious Index, 


NOTES 


AND QUERIES. 


Vols. I. to IX. SIXTH SERIES, 


Volumes I, to IX. of the Sixth Series of Norzs AND QUERIES contain, in addition to a great variety of 
similar Notes and Replies, Articles of Interest on the following Subjects :— 


English, Irish, and Scottish History. 

The Plagues of 1605 and 1625—Wolves in England— 
Prices in the Middle Ages—Executions of 1745—The 
“Meal Tub Plot”—Episcopacy in Scotland — English 
Roman Catholic Martyrs—Hereward le Wake—Hiding- 
Places of Charles I1.—Where did Edward II. die?— 
Battle between Armies of Suetonius and Boadicea — 
William IIL. at the Battle of the Boyne—* The Green 
Bag”—Confidential Letters to James IL. about Ireland— 
Anne Boleyn’s Heart—Hubert de Burgh—Henry Martin 
oe Hussey and the Lincolnshire Re- 
bellion. 


Biography. 
Luis de Camoens —Thomas Bell —Cromwell —William 
Penn—Nell Gwynne—Coleridge—Curll the Bookseller— 
Sir Jonn Cheke—Gibson, Bishop of London—Thorpe the 
Architect—Sir Richard Whittington—Charles Wolfe. 


Bibliography and Literary History. 
Shakspeariana—C!.a»-Book Notes—‘‘ Adeste Fideles 
“The Land of the Leal "—John Gilpin—“* Reynard the 
Fox Lead, kindly Light ’—Rabelais—London Pub- 
lishers of 18th Century—The Welsh Testament —The 
Libraries of Balliol, All Souls’, Brasenose, and Queen’s 
Colleges, Oxford—Key to “* Endymion "—Early Roman 
Catholic Magazines—Stuart Literature—The Libraries of 
Eton, and Trinity Coliege, Cambridge—* Dame Europa” 
Bibliography — Unpublished Letters of Dr. Johnson— 
“Rock of Ages”—** Eikon Basilike Deutera”—William 
of Tyre—Bibliography of Skating—‘‘ The Book "—Notes 
on the “ Religio Medici "—Authorship of the *‘ Imitatio” 
—Tristram Shandy—Critical Notes of Charles Lamb. 


Popular Antiquities and Folk-lore. 
Slavonic Mythology —Folk-lore of Leprosy — Lycan- 
thropy—North Italian Folk-lore— Friday unlucky for 
Marriage —West Indian Superstitions—* Milky Way "— 
Folk-lore of Birds—Feather Superstition—Medical and 
Funeral Folk-lore. 


Poetry, Ballads, and Drama. 

The Drama in Ireland—‘*Tom Jones” on the French 
Stage—** Auld Robin Gray Harpings of Lena”— 
MS. of Gray’s Elegy ”"—The ‘‘ Mystery” of 8. Panta- 
leon—Rogers’s “‘ Pleasures of Memory ”—** Blue bonnets 
over the Border ”—Swift’s Verses on his own Death— 
Tennyson's Palace of Art "—Ballad of “ William and 
Margaret” —The Australian Drama— Poem by J. M. 
Neale — Shelley's ** Ode to Mont Blanc” — Hymns by 
Chas. Wesley—‘* Cross Purposes "—Tennyson’s Dream 
of Fair Women ”—* Logie o’ Buchan.” 


Popular and Proverbial Sayings. 
“To rule the roast Licked into shape Bosh ” 
—Joining the majority—Up to snuff—‘‘To the bitter 
end”—Conspicuous by his absence —Play old Goose- 
berry —‘*The grey mare is the better horse” — Bred 
and born— Drunk as David's sow— Out off with a 
shilling—Tin — money—Getting into a scrape. 


Philology. 
Tennis — Puzzle — Rickets—American Spelling—Snob— 
Jolly—Boycotting—Argosy—Jennet—Bedford — Maiden 
in Place-names—Deck of Cards—Masher—Belfry—Brag 
—Bulruch — Tram — Hearse — Whittling — Beef-eater— 
Boom—At bay. 


Genealogy and Heraldry. 
The Arms of the Popes—Courtesy Titles—Rolls of Arms 
—Book-plates—Earldom of Mar—Arms of the See of 
York—Fitzhardinges of Berkeley—Heraldic Differences 
— Barony of Valoines — Colonial Arms —- Earldom of 
Ormonde—The Violet in Heraldry—Arms of Vasco da 
Gama-—Seal of the Templars—Earldom of Suffolk. 


Fine Arts. 
Hogarth’s only Landscape—The ‘“ Hours” of Raphael— 
Rubens’s “Daniel and the Lions”—Early Gillrays— 
Retzsch’s Outlines—Portraits of Byron—Velasquez and 
Works—Tassie’s Medallions—Copley’s Attack on 
ersey.” 

Ecclesiastical Matters. 
The Revised Version—Pulpits—The Episcopal Wig— 
Vestments—Temporal Power of Bishops—Easter Sepul- 
chres—Canonization—The Basilican Rite—The Scottish 
Office—Tulchan Bishops—Seventeenth Century Indul- 
gence”—The ‘“‘Month’s Mind”—Clergy hunting in 
Scarlet—The Irish Hierarchy—Libraries in Churches— 
Lambeth Degrees—Fifteenth Century Rood-screens— 
Franciscans in Scotland—Bishops of Dunkeld—Prayer- 
Book Rule for Easter—Fur Tippets—The Church in the 
Channel Isles—Metrical Psalms—Order of Adminis- 
tration. 


Classical Subjects. 
Persii Satire ”"—Roman Arithmetic—The Alastor of 
Augustus—“ Acervus Mercurii”—** Vescus” in Georgics 
iii, 175—Oppian—Juvenal's Satire ii.—Transliteration of 
lliad i.—Aristophanes’ Rane "—Simplicius on Epic- 
tetus—Tablet of Cebes—Imitative Verse—‘‘ Felix quem 
faciunt,” 


Topography. 
Grub Street—Porta del Popolo—* Turk’s Head ” Bagnio 
—The Old Corner of 8t. Paul's Cathedral—Thames 
Embankments—Statue in Brasenose Quadrangle— Middle 
Temple Lane—Ormond Street Chapel—Roman Villa at 
Sandown—Ashburnham House—Carew Castle—Rushton 
Hall, Westenhaugh—Welton House. 


Miscellaneous. 

Christian Names—Election Colours—Buried Alive—O.K, 
—Ladies’ Clubs—Zoedone—Berkeley Square Mystery — 
Wife Selling—The Telephone—Scrutin de Liste—Croco- 
dile’s Tears—Jingo—The Gipsies—Hell-Fire Club—Tarots 
—Tobacco in England—Sea Sickness unknown to the 
Ancients—Names of American States—Carucate—Female 
Soldiers and Sailors—Mistletoe—Giants—Jewessis and 
Wigs—Memories of Trafalgar—Green Eyes—Beaumon- 
tague—Secret Chambers in Ancient Houses—The Bona- 
narte-Patterson Marriage—Ace of Spades—Wig Curlers— 
Female Churchwardens—The Opal—House of Keys— 
Church Registers — Arm-in-arm—E, O, — Napoleon's 
Legacy to Cantillon, 


Published by JOHN ©, FRANCIS, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W,0O, 
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SEPTEMBER, 1884. 


THE YEAR ROUND. 
Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 


ALL 


The Monthly Part contains 


The OPENING CHAPTERS of a NEW STORY, entitled 


AFTER LONG YEARS. 


OUR SHINING RIVER: 


The Story ofa Summer Tour on the Upper Thames. 


CHRONICLES OF ENGLISH COUNTIES: Leicestershire, 


THOUGHT-READING EXTRAORDINARY. 


SIILLINGBURY SKETCHES: Our Returned Prodigal. | A CHAT about FOLK-LORE. 
The ENGLISH in CAIRO, 
SPRING-HEELED JACK. SOCIAL LIFE in 1900. 
PIVE ITALIAN STORIES, A FEW ANACHRONISMS. 
A LADY'S LIFE in MANITOBA, POEMS, &c. 


A DRAWN GAME: a Serial Story. By Basil. 


GERALD: a Serial Story, By Eleanor C. Price. 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND 


Is sold in Monthly Parts and in Weekly Numbers. 


Subscribers’ Copies can be forwarded direct from the Office, 26, Wellington Street, Strand, Londur. 


Terms for Subscription and Postage: 
WEEKLY NUMBERS, 10s. 10d. for the Year; MONTHLY PARTS, 12. €d. 
Post- Office Orders should be made payable to Mz, Henry WALKER. 


Printed JOHN ©. FRANCIS, Athenwum Presd, Took’s Court, Chanctry Lané, E.0.; and Published by the said 
ad JOHN ©, PRANCIS, at No, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, W.0.—Saturday, September 27, 1934. 
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